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STANFORD’S BEN EASTMAN 
“White man, body make legs go; red man, legs make body go.” Number 2 
(See Sport) 
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Quatiry and LOW PRICE 
reap their biggest reward when 


everyone is demanding the most for 
their dollars. Never before have so 


many car owners expressed a 
preference for Firestone Extra 
Quality Tires as NOW. 


There’s a reason — They have 
found that Firestone extra construc- 
tion features — not found in any 
other tires—make Firestone Tires 
stronger and safer — yet the prices 
are no higher than for ordinary 
tires! Think of it—high quality at 


the lowest prices ever known. 


Ww wil _ x = | 


RN) il tue tote Gen-Dioped ail any but the safest and best tires that 


Why should you and your family 
take unnecessary chances by using 


experience and skill can build? 


Y ff Take this ad to your Firestone 
Service Dealer Today and Equip 


your car with the tires that give— 
Most Miles per Dollar. 


tubber specielly con 
Siiiatiar boettos 2nd ete ated [[ Listen to the "VOICE OF FIRESTONE” every 
/ ae eho < YT Honday night over ON. B.C. nationwide network } 
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TRUCK and BUS TIRES| | Firestone sixrives rver 
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TEME 


THE NEXT I0 MONTHS 


will determine your suceess 


in the next 10 Years 


OW is the time to take advantage of a great 
transition period in business history. 


In the next 10 months the men who are going 
to be in control for the next 10 years will be 
chosen. There will be new jobs, new methods, 
new men; and new preparation will be needed. 

Now is the time to get in early—to get in on 
the ground floor, 

The man whois running around in circles won’t 
get anywhere today. It’s the man who moves into 
the strategic position who will win. The amount 
of work you do doesn’t count any more. 


Give up the hit-or-miss way of working. Plan 
for the new day. Now—during the present inac- 
tivity of business—is your opportunity to pre- 
pare yourself for the years just ahead. 

To make progress from now on, you must know 
the new rules. No matter what your job, you must 
have an understanding of the new influences that 
are at work everywhere. 

There is a new sales strategy, there are new pro- 
duction methods, a new export situation, new meth- 
ods of determining security prices, a wave toward 


big consolidations—in short, a new era of business. 


A 4A.- page booklet discusses the New Era in 


Business — Send for it! 





Many men are finding the answers to their prob- 
lems in the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s new 
Course and Service. This Course, new from start 
to finish, represents the condensed experience of 
the best business brains in the country —men like 
M. H. Aylesworth, President, National Broad 
casting Company; Hubert T. Parson, President, 
F. W. Woolworth Company; Frederick H. Ecker, 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Colby M. Chester, Jr., President, General Foods 
Corporation; Joseph H. Appel, Executive Head, 
John Wanamaker, New York. 

The Course is described in a booklet entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” Send for 
your copy of this booklet today. The booklet not 


only describes the Institute Course, but dis- 


cusses the new era in business. It should be read 
by every man who is near that hazardous stage 
where men either stop or go on up, according to 
their own decisions. This booklet costs nothing. 
Send for it. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 654 Astor Place, New York 
City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd. 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may 


keep without charge. 
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The Lindbergh Line 






Passengers 
Mail 
Express 





~ 


Sie 


all the way 
comfortably 


with a night's 
stopover at) 
Kansas City. 





NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG | 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS | 
DAYTON 

FORT WAYNE 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 

ST. LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD 
KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA 

TULSA 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
AMARILLO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
WINSLOW 

LOS ANGELES 
BAKERSFIELD 


For Reservations: Call 
Penna. R.R., Postal Tel- 





egraph, Western Union, 
Greyhound Bus, Travel 
Bureaus, Hotel Porters, 
nearest T.W.A. Office, 
or write T.W.A., 923 
Graybar Bldg., N. ¥ 
City. 


FRESNO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Working on the Railroad 
Sirs: 

In Time for June 27 we find that at the Re- 
publican National Convention “the band struck 
up... ‘I’ve Been Working on the Railroad,’ 
somehow associated with the President’s engi- 
neering activities.” 

Any Stanford graduate could have told you 
that this song has been sung at President 
Hoover’s Alma Mater for years & years, with 
reference to Leland Stanford’s activities in the 
railroad world, not Herbert Hoover's activities 
in the engineering world. P 

CLIFFORD ANDERSON 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


—— 


“Good Publicity” 
Sirs: 

Just wanted to thank you for the good pub- 
licity you have given me in your magazine, and 
I thought you might be interesied in having my 
very latest picture. 

I enclose, herewith, a picture of 


Mrs. Field 





“Just exactly.” 


and myself, taken the last day of the recent cam- 
paign, showing me just exactly as I am and 
just exactly as Mrs. Field and myself made the 
campaign. 
Henry FIeELp 
(Republican Nominee for U. S. Senator) 
Shenandoah, Iowa 





Rug Results 
Sirs: 


Such quick results! How did you contrive it? 


I received a money order pinned to a blank sheet 
of paper on June 14 in payment for the $50-rug 
I sent Senator Bratton a year ago. You are bet- 
ter than an attorney. 

GEoRGE R. BLOOMFIELD 
Toadlena, N. Mex. 
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Greek Cheer 
Sirs: 

Billy Phelps notwithstanding, Yale’s Brekeke. 
kex cheer ‘is not ‘the only one in the world . . , 
most of which is in Greek” (TrmE,, June 27), 

Bryn Mawr College classes of even years cheer 
in Greek (the “odds” in Latin). The College 
long cheer is in Greek, the short in Latin. 

And it is very probable that Yale and Bryn 
Mawr share no monopoly. 

ConTENT R. PECKHAM 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

tertiiiondon 
. ’ J 
Charlotte’s Symphony 
Sirs: 

In your magazine of June 6 I notice an article 
relative to the State Symphony, in which you say 
“No single city was afiluent enough to support a 
full-fledged one alone... .” 

In January of this year an orchestra was or- 
ganized in Charlotte and from the literature | 
am sending you will be able to ascertain the type 
of work we are doing. We have about 15 former 
symphony men playing in this orchestra and in 


due time you will hear great things from this 
group. We have in Mr. Guillermo de Roxlo one 
of the most capable of the young composers and 
conductors of Europe. This orchestra is sup- 
ported by music lovers of the city and is spon- 
sored by three of the outstanding leagues of the 
city. A large number of our orchestra went to 
Chapel Hill to assist in the State Symphony. ... 

L. R. Srpes 

Director of Music, 

Charlotie City Schools 


Charlotte, N. C. 


B. E. F. 
Sirs: 

May I suggest that the head “Bonus Bums’ 
would be more appropriate than the B. E. F 
that you use for your articles on the Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Force? 


° — 


















NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
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SCTSSOTS 


of the 


“Unapproachables”. ... 


?. other day one of the 
advertising pages of The 


New Yorker offered a complex 
and fascinating new device for 
filling rooms and houses and 
buildings with nice clean air, 
neither too hot nor too cold, too 
dry nor too moist. 

The advertisement suggested 
that anybody who was interested 
might—hold everything—might 
jill out a coupon and send it in 
and get information. 


New Yorkers —clipping adver- 


tisement coupons? Readers of 


that “sophisticated” (there’s 
that darn word again) and ur- 
bane paper going Babbitt? Un- 
thinkable. 

Well—from that one page 
came coupons signed by ninety- 
one of the “Unapproachables”— 
count them—ninety-one of that 
Sacred Circle who (according to 
legend) are never stained by the 
influence of advertising. Until 
they saw that page they simply 
hadn’t known enough about air- 


conditioning: the advertisement 


showed them how they might 
know more; so without affecta- 
tion they took pen in hand and 
wrote a coupon. The air-condi- 
tioning people say that they never 
used a paper that got better re- 
sults, judged by the known stand- 
ing of the ninety-one names. 

That incident is not told to stir 
you to crash into The New Yorker 
with coupon-advertisements. 
Mostly, they won’t work. It is 
told because so rare and relatively 
costly a product as air-condition- 
ing apparatus incited ninety-one 
specific inquiries—in the same 
issue in which dozens of non- 
coupon advertisements incited 
some part of 118,000 readers to 
go buy dresses and lipstick and 
insurance and artichokes and ver- 
mouth and chairs and trips to 
Europe. 

If The New Yorker will sell 
expensive air-conditioning fast, it 
will sell anything good, coupon 
or no coupon, regardless of the 
price. It will even sell soap. Has, 


too. 
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a are a number of good shaving 
creams on the market. Anyone of them will 
do a fair job. You know that as well as we do. 

No amount of talking we might do would 
convince you that Listerine Shaving Cream 
is superior. That at its price of 25¢, it is a 
super-bargain. 

You alone can be the judge of that. And 
the only means by which you can judge is 
the cream itself. Therefore, we are asking 
you to send for a large free sample of it, 
using the coupon below. 

We are prepared to rest our entire case on 
that sample tube. 

It is our hope, and we might almost add, 
our prediction, that you will like the cream 
as well, or better, than ordinary creams 
costing more money. 

If you do, you can get Listerine Shaving 
Cream at your local druggist’s. The price is 
25¢. Tear out the coupon now. Send it at 
once. It will bring you a new treat in shaving. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


15 SHAVES FREE 


Clip this coupon now 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T.7.S. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and postpaid 
your large sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 





Name 








| 
| 


I make this suggestion because to millions of 
people B. E. F. has always stood for men who 
fought in the British Expeditionary Forces for 
36¢ a day and a bonus (called blood money 
by them) of £5 for the first year and £1 for each 
subsequent year. 

Francis WILLIAMS 

Boston, Mass. 
3° 
New York’s Wagner 
Sirs: 

We, the undersigned, would appreciate a sketch 
of our Senator, Robert F. Wagner, similar to 
those printed by your magazine. .. . 

James M. MILLER 
Davip HANSON 

H. A. McTAMANEY 
VERNON SHELEY 
FreD BAXTER 








Newburgh, N. Y. 

The record of Senator Robert Ferdi- 
nand (“Bob”) Wagner of New York is as 
follows: 

Born: Nastatten, Province of Hessen Nassau, 
Germany, June 8, 1877. 

Career: Brought to the U. S. at the age of 
eight on a freight steamer, he grew up in Man- 
hattan’s Yorkville where his father worked as 
janitor. From public school he went to the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, helped along 
financially by his brother Gus, a cook at the New 
York Athletic Club. Simultaneously he began 
to practise law and politics. As a Tammany 
henchman he was sent to the State Assembly in 
1905, Was promoted to the State Senate in 1909. 
He served a brief term as lieutenant governor 
following the impeachment of Governor Sulzer. 
At Albany he met and became fast friends with 
Alfred Emanuel Sm‘th, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and James John Walker. For eight years 
he was Democratic leader of the Senate. So 
well did he serve Tammany Hall that in 
he was elected a justice of the Supreme Court in 
New York. His only criminal trial was that of 
Walter Ward, scion of the baking family, who 
was acquitted of murdering a sailor. His service 
on the bench was above the Tammany average. 
In 1926 he resigned to run for the Senate to 
which he was elected over Republican James 
Wadsworth Jr. who lost his rural constituency 
on the liquor issue. 

In Congress: When 
introduced three bills 
make his reputation as a 
for a compilation of Unemployment statistics, 
advance planning of Federal public works and a 
new system of national employment agencies. 
Because times were good and jobs plentiful, his 
proposals and his warnings of trouble ahead were 
ignored. Not until the Depression gripped the 
country was he able to get action on his bills. 
Then he became the Senate’s prime exponent of 
Unemployment legislation. 

He voted for: Boulder Dam (1928), 15- 
Cruiser Bill (1929), Reapportionment (1929), 
Government Operation of Muscle Shoals (1931), 
London Naval Treaty (1930), the Hoover Mora- 
(1931), the Reconstruction Finance 
), Tax Bill (1932). 


19td 


took his seat, he 
later to help 


They called 


he first 


which were 


senator. 





torium 


Corp. (1932 


He voted against: Jones (Five & Ten) Prohi- 
bition Penalty Bill (1929), the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff (1930), Wartime Income Tax Rates 
(1932), Full Bonus Payment (1932), Federal 
Employe Paycuts (1932). 

He votes Wet, drinks Wet. 


Legislative Hobby: Unemployment relief. He 
had the 1930 Census Act so amended as to take 
the first authentic count of national joblessness. 
He put through his bill for advance planning of 
public works. His measure for job bureaus was 
given a pocket veto, largely, it was said, because 
a Republican President did not like the political 
Democratic Senator running aw ly 

He forced through a special 
Senate investigation of Unemployment insurance 
only to be sidetracked by the Republican com- 
mittee making the inquiry. An advocate of Un- 
employment insurance, he made a mild individual 
report in favor of Federal subventions in the 
form of income-tax deductions for companies 
putting aside reserves for relief. When Senate 
Democrats sponsored a full-sized relief program 
this session, he became their expert spokesman 
in framing legislation for a $500,000,000 public 
works program, a $300,000,000 direct aid loan 
to states and a $1,500,000,000 increase in the 
R. F. C.’s capital to stimulate self-liquidating 
public construction. This omnibus measure was 
popularly given his name—a rare honor for a 
Democrat in a Republican Senate. He met White 
House opposition with judicial patience and 





spectac le of a 
with the relief show. 











restraint. Only when the President raised the 
cry of “pork,” did the bill’s sponsor lash out at 
him for having been ‘wrong, late and futile 
throughout the Depression.” 

In appearance he is short, thick-set, broad- 
faced. He dresses smartly in greys and browns, 
From his watch chain dangles a Phi Beta Kappa 


key. He smokes cigars. No rough & tumble 
debater, he makes serious formal addresses, 


meaty with ideas and facts to which most of his 
colleagues listen attentively. His command of 
language is good but his diction has still a 
touch of the Tammany East Side (‘‘woik,” 
“goil’). A liberal on legislation, he does not 
consort with the Republican Insurgents or the 
“radicals” in his own party. A Tammany poli- 
tician, he has to his credit the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Cardozo to the U. S. Supreme Court 
Because he is mild, friendly, approachable in 





Acme 


ROBERT FERDINAND WAGNER 


Depression bore him out. 
manner, his popularity with the press gallery 
is great. 

Outside Congress: A widower, he spends his 
work days at the new fashionable Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, his week-ends at his Yorkville 
apartment in Manhattan. He plays mediocre 
golf, goes to baseball games, attends the opera 
about once a week. He takes a moderate amount 
of social diversion. Full of tact, he keeps on 
good terms with Al Smith, Governor Roosevelt 
and Mayor Walker all at the same time. In his 
spare time he likes to speak over the radio. Once 
a Lutheran, he married an Irish Catholic which 
left his religion vague and indeterminate. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: an 
industrious legislator who by hard study has 
become the Senate’s authority on Unemployment 
relief; a Tammany politician who in_ public 
service and ideals has risen far above his kind; 
an above-the-average Senator capable of quiet 
leadership who has the respect and affection of 
all his colleagues. His term expires March 3, 
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The Weekly Newsmagazing 
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Indoors «+ Quiet evening of reading, or lively one with 
guests... forget your smoke “quota.” Light up, puff, 
and blow... all night long. That is enjoyment. It’s 
made possible by Spud. The 20th Spud leaves your mouth 
as cool and clean and enjoyment-conscious as did the first. 
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se Get 
full measure 
of pleasure 


DON’T LIMIT YOURSELF! SMOKE AND 








«+» STAY MOUTH-HAPPY! 


Outdoors... Between dips in the pool, or between tees 
on the course . . . for full pleasure in smoking, smoke 
Spud. Spud has fine, full flavor of choice tobaccos. It 
smokes cool and tastes clean. It is the grand new free- 
dom in old fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
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amy MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


) the Circ 
Chicago, Ill 


(30c IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“We save money by using 
Long Distance” 


SAYS THE PRESIDENT OF GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 





The General American Tank Car Corporation builds re- 
frigerator, tank and other special railroad cars, and rents 
them to shippers for stated periods. Demands for cars often 
come on short notice, making it necessary to assemble them 


Many of the companies which are successful under 
today’s unusual conditions count Long Distance as one of 
their important . . . and most economical . . . business- 
building aids. Among them is General American Tank 
Car Corporation, whose record through recent trying times 
has attracted wide attention. 

“Our business is founded primarily on service to custom- 
ers,” says the President of this company. “Without Long 
Distance, we could not give satisfactory service. Conse- 


quently, it has become an integral part of our business. 


quickly from many points throughout the country. Long 


Distance telephone service is used in all phases of the com- 
pany’s activities: engineering, manufacturing, selling, traffic, 
collections, accounting and administration. 


Let a representative of your local Bell Company show 
you how the planned use of Long Distance brings results 
at low cost. He will gladly help you develop a telephone 
merchandising plan which is custom-fitted to the require- 


ments of your business. You incur no obligation. 


a 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Typical Station-to-Station Rates 





a ’ From To Day 7 p.m. 8.30 p.m. 
Long Distance helps keep operating expenses at a : . : 

—_ Ww e 1 ; TI = Detroit.............. ..Pittsburgh .... $1.05 $ .90 $ .60 
ninimum. > use it constantly to save y. > vital ; js . 
ee eT ee ee Cee a Ne ccsccl Montreal ......... 165 1.40 95 
information which it gathers quickly from many points, ‘i ae ie 235 195 1.30 
the hours it saves in getting things started, the helpful, Weashbndeen, D.C. Chaie0g 0 ancceencooneee. 255 2.10 1.40 
friendly contact it brings with our customers... all have an i Grond Rapids .......... 3.00 245 1.65 
actual dollars-and-cents value which cannot be ignored.” SOOT ccistninsecsscscmnpet San Francisco.......... 3.75 3.00 2.00 

tte fp 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

When the Chicago thing was settled 
(see p. 8), President Hoover was not sur- 
prised. For months he had had a hunch 
that the Democrats would pick Governor 
Roosevelt to run against him. Mr. Roose- 
velt was his favorite candidate, the one he 
was told he could most easily beat. All 
aglow from medicine ball the President 
sat on the South Lawn of the White House 
with his fruit & coffee and listened to the 
second ballot at Chicago. That evening in 
the Lincoln Study he heard the fourth, 
final ballot. He had last seen “Frank” 
Roosevelt during the Governors Confer- 
ence in Richmond in April. They had 
shaken hands. The Governor had told 
him he had made a “very good speech.” 
In Wartime Washington under Woodrow 
Wilson they used to be good friends and 
see much of each other at informal Sunday 
suppers. That old relationship ought to 
save the campaign from getting personal 
and dirty. His advisers assured him the 
country was conservative and that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt could be depicted and de- 
feated like a second Bryan. 

The President motored to his Rapidan 
camp for a long week-end. From news- 
papers dropped by plane he carefully read 
the Roosevelt speech of acceptance at the 
Convention. Then he took pencil & paper 
and began blocking out his own accept- 
ance speech to be delivered later this 
summer from the South Portico of the 
White House.* 

@ “For one of the most brilliant suc- 
cesses in the Nicaraguan campaign,” Presi- 
dent Hoover awarded the Navy Cross to 
Lieut. Samuel S. Jack, U. S. Marine 
Corps, of Glendale, Ariz. In April 1931, 
Aviator Jack had bombed a rebel camp at 
Puerto Cabezas, later directed a relief pa- 
trol to the siege of Logtown, all under 
heavy fire. 

@ President Hoover signed appropriation 
bills for the State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Departments ($112,000,000) and 
for the Second Deficiency Bill ($22,000,- 
000). 

@ “TI have signed the Economy Bill with 
but limited satisfaction,” announced Presi- 
dent Hoover. “It falls far short of the 
economies proposed.” For fiscal 1933 
which began last week the measure saved 
$150,000,000-—2.9% of the Government’s 
1932 spendings of $5,006,000,000. Prin- 
cipal economy: furloughing government 
workers earning $1,000 or more per year 
for one payless month out of twelve. 


*Calvin Coolidge in 1924 went to Continental 
Memorial Hall (Daughters of the American 
Revolution) to accept h's nomination. 


THE CABINET 
Tin Can 


Last week the Government’s foremost 
expert on joblessness found himself job- 
less. President Hoover turned 75-year-old 
Ethelbert Stewart out of the Labor De- 
partment as Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Technically, Commissioner Stewart 




















Wide World 
ETHELBERT STEWART 
“T’ve still a lot of pay dirt left in me.” 


was retired for age under the new Econ- 
omy Law after the White House failed 
to include him in its list of over-age em- 
ployes whose professional services were 
indispensable to the Administration. But 
many a Washington observer ‘nought 
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there was another reason for dropping this 
forthright official who had served his Gov- 
ernment continuously for 45 years. 

Last spring Secretary of Labor Doak 
told newsmen that he had been supplied 
departmental data which showed that em- 
ployment was increasing throughout the 
land. Fooled before by such cheery state- 
ments from politically-minded Secretaries, 
the reporters went to see Commissioner 
Stewart to check up. The white-crowned, 
white-whiskered old man telephoned Sec- 
retary Doak that the statistics given him 
warranted no such declaration. There- 
upon Secretary Doak recalled the news- 
men, told them to disregard his earlier 
statement and then, in front of them, gave 
Statistician Stewart a tongue-lashing for 
daring to contradict his chief. It was Sec- 
retary Doak who refused to certify Mr. 
Stewart’s indispensability to the President, 
thereby depriving him of his job. 

“T’ve still a lot of pay dirt left in me,” 
declared Mr. Stewart. “I’ve a number of 
matters up my sleeve and I’m a long way 
from being through. I have a contract 
with the Government and it has been 
broken. Retired? Don’t put it that way. 
I’ve had a tin can tied to the end of my 
coat tail.” 


rts T 

THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 

The Senate: 

@ Adopted (35-to-1:) the conference re- 
port on the Economy Bill; sent it to the 
President (see col. 1). 
@ Adopted conference reports on the 


Treasury-Postoffice ($1,055,000,000), In- 
dependent Offices ($983,000,000) and Sec- 
ond Deficiency ($22,000,000) appropria- 


tion bills. 
@ Rejected (45-to-8) a Presidential re- 
quest for a $40,000 appropriation to pay 
expenses of a delegation to the proposed 
London Economic Conference, voted the 
money instead to a world “monetary con- 
ference” not yet officially proposed. 
@ Passed a bill reducing from 45% to 
3° the interest rate on Bonus loans; sent 
it to the House. 
@ Adopted a resolution to lend War vet- 
erans now in Washington money to go 
home, deducting it from their final Bonus 
payments (see p. I2). 

The House: 
@. Received a resolution from New York’s 
Black directing the Secretary of State to 
notify Governors of all States to hold 
Constitutional conventions to vote on Re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment 
q@ Adopted a conference report on a bill 
to permit the Red Cross to distribute 
45,000,000 bu. of Farm Board wheat and 
500,000 bales of Farm Board cotton to 
the needy 
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DEMOCRATS 


Congress Hotel Deal 

A national political convention in the 
U. S. isa vast vegetative process by which 
man in the mass distills out of himself 
that which he calls Leadership, the quality 
of the result depending upon many pre- 
ceding months of social and economic 
weather, upon the current fertility or 
poverty of the soil that is the mass mind. 

Banked tightly in their rows and boxes 
in the teeming hothouse of Chicago Sta- 
dium last week, flooded with artificial light, 
seething and waving in a slow chaos of 
mob emotions, the Democracy presented 
a spectacle not unlike the steaming jungle 
of man’s origin. Predominant were the 
lowest of political vegetables—the com- 
mon or garden delegates with no thought 
or power but to vote as instructed by the 
folks at home or the bosses in the hot- 
house. Planted among them were some of 
society’s finest flowers—Byrds from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland’s Ritchie, New York’s 
Davis. Like Irish potatoes and more nox- 
ious growths were the city delegations— 
Tammany’s full-blown ward heelers, micks 
from Brooklyn and Boston, hybrids from 
Chicago under the leadership of Mayor 
Anton J. Cermak, lusty bumpkins from 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, and 
drooping gone-to-seed specimens from the 
country roadsides of all the States. Be- 
side each delegation, like sticks showing 
what had been planted there, stood the 
state guidons. On the platform above the 
massed delegates, in a little orchard of 
flags and microphones, was the fruit of 
previous years of party vegetation, the 
National Committee. In a separate en- 
closure, the Press hovered over the scene, 
its individuals buzzing busily to carry news 
pollen or angrily to sting the Democracy 
with satire and ridicule. 


Groaning Stalk. A tall, tough stalk 
growing in this Democratic garden was 
James Aloysius Farley, Convention man- 
ager for Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
New York. Yet even he looked wilted 
and broken when he clumped into his Con- 
gress Hotel suite last Friday morning after 
an all-night session at the Stadium. In 
those dragging hours a sullen minority had 
blocked, if not beaten, his candidate’s 
nomination. Manager Farley dropped in- 
to a chair and groaned. 

For four years Jim Farley had been 
building the Governor of New York up for 
the Presidency. Since February he had 
traveled indefatigably back & forth across 
the country corralling convention dele- 
gates. He had put his candidate into pri- 
maries where he could win without 
wounds, steered him clear of contests with 
Favorite Sons. He had arrived in Chicago 
with a clear majority of delegates. He 
had captured all the convention machinery. 
He had confidently predicted victory for 
Governor Roosevelt on the first ballot. 
Yet since dawn that morning three ballots 
had come & gone at the Stadium and the 
Roosevelt nomination was unharvested. 
Jim Farley’s plans had been stalled by the 
stubborn enmity of Alfred Emanuel Smith 
and a half-dozen Favorite Sons. 


When not playing Presidential politics, 
Mr. Farley is chairman of the New York 
State Boxing Commission. In him is 
something of the blatant tenacity of the 
prize ring. Yet as he sat alone at the Con- 
gress Hotel he was defeated by forces be- 
yond his control. The Smith faction, cap- 
tained by Jersey City’s hardboiled Frank 
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Acme 
ROOSEVELT’S FARLEY 
For him, vegetables bloamed. 


Hague and backed by Tammany Hall, was 
relentlessly bitter in its opposition. Mayor 
Hague had attacked Governor Roosevelt 
as the “weakest man” to nominate. The 
California and Texas forces of Speaker 
Garner, led by lean, leathery William 
Gibbs McAdoo, had lined up with the 
Brown Derby on every convention vote so 
far. The minor candidates had stood their 
ground for a break that never came. The 
loss of one Roosevelt State on the next 
roll-call would mean disaster. 

Deal. During that dismal afternoon 
Louis McHenry Howe, the New York 
Governor’s personal secretary and political 
eyes-&-ears, was waiting in Room 1502, 
centre of the Roosevelt spider web, when 
a little group of McAdoo friends marched 
in.* They had worked for the onetime 
Treasury Secretary in 1924 and were now 
ready to help out the onetime Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Speaker Garner, 
they reported, was ready to drop his candi- 
dacy for first place on the ticket, provided 
he was given second place. Under the in- 
fluence of Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, flattered with the notion of mak- 
ing a President, Mr. McAdoo was ready 
to swing Texas and California to Roose- 
velt and thus bury the hatchet—in Al 
Smith’s back. At this news Mr. Howe’s 
wrinkled face wrinkled even more. Reach- 
ing for the telephone, he called Governor 
Roosevelt in Albany to confirm the deal. 
The Governor would be delighted to have 
Speaker Garner on the ticket with him. 
Convinced of Governor Roosevelt’s good 
faith, the McAdoo visitors withdrew to 


*Their names were withheld by Mr. Howe as 
“another story.” 


execute the details of State caucuses, Mr. 
Howe informed Jim Farley, two flights up, 
of their candidate’s prospective victory. 
Mr. Farley, who chews gum when happy, 
chewed gum happily. All that remained 
now was to notify Missouri, Illinois and 
Ohio to drop their favorite sons and get 
on the bandwagon. 

The deal that effected the Roosevelt- 
Garner nomination came as the climax to 
a four-day convention struggle. At the 
outset after the keynote speech (Time, 
July 4) Manager Farley established his 
clear Roosevelt majority of 100 votes or 
more by winning delegation contests from 
Louisiana and Minnesota and electing Sen- 
ator Thomas James Walsh permanent 
chairman over Jouett Shouse. But those 
same ballots nailed down the anti-Roose- 
velt States—California, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia—as a mi- 
nority strong enough to veto any nomina- 
tion. 

1000°, for the Rules. Before the Con- 
vention began, it took a telegram from 
Governor Roosevelt to halt his partisans 
from abrogating the venerable party rule 
requiring a two-thirds majority to nomi- 
nate. Even then a Roosevelt minority of 
the Rules Committee wanted a nomination 
by a simple majority if six ballots pro- 
duced a deadlock. Manager Farley, fuzzy 
with fatigue, bustled around to head off 
this demand. The Rules Committee was 
hastily assembled in the lunchroom in the 
Stadium basement. There Manager Farley 
boomed: “Look here, just so there won't 
be any misunderstanding, I want to tell 
you what our position is. We're for the 
rules as they now stand 1000%—the two- 
thirds rule all the way through.” 

The Convention adopted the 1928 rules 
with a whoop, the only concession to the 
little hands that tried to snatch the Roose- 
velt leadership being a proposal that the 
1936 Convention consider changing the re- 
quirements to nominate. This complete 
retreat saved Manager Farley from what 
would have otherwise been a bad beating 
on the floor. 

Smith’s Moment. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, darling of the galleries, took no 
direct part in Convention proceedings until 
the Platform Committee reported for Re 
peal of the 18th Amendment. Then for 
a brief ten minutes he held the rostrum 
spotlight and microphones, fighting for a 
cause already won. It was his big mo- 
ment—but it had nothing to do with his 
real purpose of blocking a Roosevelt 
nomination. 

A minority plank calling for Resubmis- 
sion had been offered by Dry Senator Hull 
of Tennessee who had argued that Repeal 
sentiment had been manifest only in the 
last few days and that even the party 
nominee four years ago had been satisfied 
with Resubmission. Leaving the Tam- 
many weed patch on the floor, Delegate- 
at-Large Smith climbed up the back stairs 
to the speakers’ platform to answer the 
Hull argument. His plastered-down hair 
was greyer, his face more wrinkled, his 
waistline plumper than four years azo 
He took the public’s cheers sidewise. His 
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Adam’s apple bobbed up & down, as if 
with emotion at the thunderous ovation. 
Discerning ears could tell that the uproar 
was not for Smith the Wet, Smith the 
Candidate, or even Smith the Democrat, 
but for Smith the Man. 

Four Years. “Of course,” Mr. Smith 
began, in a rasping voice that stabbed 
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© Keystone 


STENTOR HALTIGAN 
. kept millions up all night. 


the microphone, “the fact that Senator 
Hull found out only in the last three days 
that there was sentiment in the country 
for Repeal is—just too bad. .. . Since 
when has it become any violation of 
fundamental Democratic party creed to 
declare emphatically in favor of the rights 
of the States? The Senator quoted from 
my acceptance speech. That was four 
years ago. Did the Senator agree with me 
four years ago? He did Nor. And be- 
cause I happened to be four years ahead 
of my time just look what happened to 
Mel. «s 

“Tf there’s anything in the world today 
the American public dislikes, it’s a dodger. 
The time has passed when you can be Wet 
among Wets and Dry among Drys. 

“I promised myself to listen in on the 
raddio* on the Republican Convention. I 
couldn’t stand anything beyond the speech 
of the temporary chairman. . . . The Ad- 
ministration in Washington finds itself in 
the awkward position of attempting to 
straddle the question. . . .” 

934-to-213. It was after midnight be- 
fore all speeches were finished. Patrick J. 
Haltigan, reading clerk of the House of 
Representatives, moved to the microphone 


and began the momentous roll call. 
Roosevelt delegates had been publicly 
freed to vote their convictions. Managers 


Farley and Hague, united on this issue, 
kept hands off, 

Dry Roosevelt States joined Wet Smith 
States in demanding Repeal—South Caro- 
lina and New York, Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts. The tide against Prohibition 

*Purposely so 
cuffawed, 


The galleries 


pronounced. 


swept delegation after delegation away 
from its old moorings. At every Dry vote 
the galleries groaned—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Virginia, 
West Virginia. The party went soaking, 
sopping, dripping Wet by a vote of g34- 
to-—213. 

“The Man Who. .. .” The conven- 
tion next spent ten lusty hours putting 
eight candidates in nomination for the 
Presidency. Nominators stinted no ora- 
torical superlative to glorify their candi- 
dates. Well might the country marvel at 
such an agglomeration of political para- 
gons presented by the Democracy. Ex- 
cerpts: 

John E. Mack: He comes to this con- 
vention with the greatest number of States 
behind him in the history of the Democrat- 
ic Party. ... He has that rare gift for 
making and holding friends.... His 
priceless gift of sympathetic understand- 
ing. ... His splendid record .. . his 
He filis 


ability to get things done... . 


' 
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International 
WILLIAM Gipps McApoo 


“California came here to nominate a 
President.” 


the crying need for a practical American. 

Country born and country loving, 
this man’s whole political life is an open 
book. . . . FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT. 

Senator Tom Connally: Reared in hum- 
ble surroundings, he has risen to a place 
of power. . . . His grasp is not surpassed 
by any man... . He is still of the plain 
people. . .has never lost the common 
touch He knows America as no other 
public figure. His mind and patriot- 
ism live in every section of the Republic. 
... He is a sturdy, stout-hearted, clear- 
headed American. . .the Field Marshal 
of the Armies of Democracy. . . . JOHN 
NANCE GARNER. 

Governor Joseph Buell Ely: Shall we 
admit that education and prosperity have 
softened our muscles, drained our vitality 
and left us only speculating, doubting, 
equivocating and polite gentlemen? Thank 


God, no! There is a man who sits among 
us who is a modern Andrew Jackson. 
The savior of his nation, this positive, 
virile, straight-speaking, plain-thinking 
statesman. .. . ALFRED E. SMITH. 
Clocked Clamor. After each nominat- 
ing speech pledged delegations demon- 
strated for their candidate—went shout- 
ing, shoving, sweating around the aisles 
while the Press clocked their competitive 
enthusiasms. Duration of demonstrations: 


Smith 62 min. 
ee 45 min. 
Roosevelt ....... 43 min. 
Garner 35 min. 
a er 20 min. 
I kgs iB elas 15 min. 
Murray 14 min. 
0” SS ee re 6 min. 
eee eae e--- 4min. 


Vote No. 1. Just as dawn was paling 
the Stadium’s high windows, Reading 
Clerk Patrick J. Haltigan, whose whacking 
big voice is matched only by that of John 
Crockett in the Senate, stepped to the 
microphone. ‘“Alabama?” he cried. 

It was the moment for which millions 
of radio listeners, to whom he had become 
the convention’s stentor, had stayed up all 
night. The time was 4:45 a.m. C. D. S. T. 

“Twenty-four votes for Roosevelt,” an- 
swered William Woodward Brandon who 
had voted his delegation so long and so 
loyally for Oscar W. Underwood in 1924. 

As the first ballot on the nomination 
started, Manager Farley twitched with 
excitement. He had predicted victory on 
the initial roll call. Would he get it? 
When New York was reached, Boss Curry 
of Tammany Hall dramatically announced 
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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
His and the Smith blood do not mix. 


that the delegation would have to be polled 
individually. Result: Smith, 65; Roose- 
velt, 28. Mayor Walker, arriving late, 
publicly, cast his 4 vote for Smith. The 
Stadium buzzed. Obviously the Mayor of 
New York would not toady to the Gov- 
ernor of New York regardless of the Sea- 
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bury charges (Time, June 13) which 
might cost him his job. 

Final vote: Roosevelt, 666; Smith, 201; 
Garner, 90; others scattering. 


Votes Nos. 2 & 3. The sun was well 
up when the second ballot started without 
any important shifts. On the third ballot 
Roosevelt rose to 682, Smith fell to 190. 
The convention deadlocked. After a con- 
tinuous twelve-hour session which had 
emptied the galleries and sprawled dele- 
gates out with bleary fatigue an adjourn- 
ment was taken until evening. 

Shifter Hearst. It was during this in- 
terval that Manager Farley secured the 
withdrawal of Speaker Garner and induced 
Mr. McAdoo to lead the swing to Roose- 
velt. A prime agent in the shift was Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, listening 
to the convention from his California 
home. Mr. Hearst was largely responsible 
for the Garner candidacy. When it fizzled, 
Mr. Hearst was informed that, if the dead- 
lock persisted, a break to Newton Diehl 
Baker would follow. Because he regarded 
Mr. Baker as a dangerous Internationalist, 
a friend of the “power trust,” and “the 
least fit of any candidate” for the nomina- 
tion—also perhaps because the bloods of 
Mr. Hearst and Al Smith never did mix— 
Mr. Hearst urged Messrs. Garner & Mc- 
Adoo to toss their votes to Roosevelt. 

The night session of the convention was 
a perfunctory ratification of the Congress 
Hotel Deal. During the fourth ballot Mr. 
McAdoo arose to announce: 

“California came here to nominate a 
President. When any man comes into this 
convention with popular will behind him 
to the extent of almost 700 votes. . . .” 

Suddenly the rabble in the galleries 
sensed what was coming. They hooted, 
hissed, booed. Mr. McAdoo knew that 
mob cry of old. It was the same one that 
Tammany hoodlums gave him at Madison 
Square Garden in 1924. His dark face 
flushed darker with rage. Governor Roose- 
velt had been called a demagog by Mr. 
Smith because he appealed to the “for- 
gotten man.” But the forgotten men in 
the Stadium gallery were heart, soul, 
throat and hands for Al Smith. 


“This convention wants to know,” 
shrilled Mr. McAdoo above the din, “if 
this is the kind of hospitality Chicago ac- 
cords its guests. I intend to say what I 
propose to say here tonight without regard 
to what the galleries or anybody else 
thinks. . . . California casts 44 votes for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


Vote No. 4. This McAdoodling brought 
other States running hen-like to the win- 
ner—Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Virginia. The Roosevelt 
vote mounted to 945. Manager Farley was 
almost delirious. “What did I tell you! 
What did I tell you!” he kept babbling. 

But Nominee Roosevelt was not the 
unanimous choice of the convention. A 
grim loyalty to Alfred Emanuel Smith in 
the New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey dele- 
gations prevented that. To a bitter, im- 
practical end the Brown Derby irrecon- 
cilables cast their 190 votes for their own 
candidate. In his hotel room Mr. Smith 
snapped off his radio, began packing up to 


leave town. Defeat went hard with him. 

“Put It There.” Next day Manager 
Farley executed his end of the “deal” 
when he secured Speaker Garner’s nomina- 
tion of the Vice Presidency by acclama- 
tion. Then from the Stadium he sped to 
the Chicago airport where Nominee Roose- 
velt was arriving from Albany (see be- 
low). When the plane settled to the 
ground, Jim Farley, his broad red face 
redder than ever with excitement, jostled 
through the packed crowd to be the first to 
greet the Governor. Mr. Roosevelt, all 
smiles, put his left hand on Farley’s shoul- 
der to steady his own shaky legs, and stuck 
out his right hand saying: 

“Jim, old pal—put it right there—you 
did great work!” 


A 


«— 


The Roosevelt Week 


A great armchair beside a radio in the 
study of the Executive Mansion at Albany 
held the Governor of New York most of 
last week. Through the quiet room boomed 
the confused sounds of the Democratic 
convention in Chicago. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, his lame legs stretched out be- 
fore him, official duties forgotten, leaned 
back and listened happily. At his feet was 
his Scotch terrier, Megs. Nearby hovered 
his wife Anna. His 77-year-old mother 
knitted silently. Sons Elliott, 21, and John, 
16, paced about in nervous excitement. 

During the early stages of the conven- 
tion Governor Roosevelt had little or noth- 
ing to say to the Press. He did all his talk- 
ing over long distance telephone to James 
Farley, his convention manager. 

Submarine & Bicycle. What newsmen 
wanted to know was: Would Governor 
Roosevelt, if nominated, fly to Chicago to 
address the delegates? He concealed his 
plans with gay banter: “I may go out by 
submarine to escape being followed by you 
men....1 have thought of another 
method. I could ride a bicycle, a five- 
seater. Papa could sit in front and steer 
and my four sons could sit behind.”’ News- 
hawks grinned politely. 

The Governor sat entranced while he 
listened to John E. Mack of Poughkeepsie 
place him in nomination. During the 
demonstration that followed he scribbled 
off a telegram: “My affectionate thanks to 
you, my old friend, for that fine speech. 
No matter what the result today, you and 
I always go on together.” 

“Stick to Your Guns.” The long night 
session ending in three deadlock ballots, 
Governor Roosevelt followed intently by 
air. When the voting started after day- 
break he took a sheet of paper and kept 
tally on his knee. When the third vote 
failed to produce a nominee, he sent a 
sizzling telegram to Chicago: 

“T am in this fight to stay. . . . Thisisa 
battle for principle. . . . It is being waged 
to keep our party as a whole free from dic- 
tation by a small group representing the 
interests in the nation which have no place 
in our party. ... Stick to your guns. 

. . The nation must not and shall not be 
overridden. . . . We intend to stand fast 
and win.” 

When Governor Roosevelt sat down at 
his radio at 9:30 p. m. that evening, he 
knew he was as good as nominated. Man- 





ager Farley had reported that the Cali- 
fornia and Texas delegations had swung 
over, in return for the Vice Presidential 
nomination for Speaker Garner. Joy per- 
vaded the Executive Mansion as the con- 
vention roll call started and William Gibbs 
McAdoo announced the switch that 
clinched the nomination. 

“Oh, boy! Oh, golly,” exclaimed young 
John, a fifth former at Groton, as Missouri 
joined the Roosevelt bandwagon. When 
the result was announced, Nominee Roose- 
velt, his long face crinkled up in smiles, 
hobbled out to the ballroom to greet the 
Press. Mrs. Roosevelt, pinning up the 
long sleeves of her green chiffon dress, 
went into the kitchen to cook eggs and 
frankfurters for ‘‘the boys.” 

Meanwhile the radio was booming back 
to Albany the nominee’s message to the 
convention: “I thank you. . . . It is cus- 
tomary to hold formal notification cere- 
monies some weeks after the convention. 
This involves great expense. Instead may 
I ask the convention to remain in session 
tomorrow that I may appear before you 
and be notified at that time?” 

The convention assented. 

“A Perfect Day.” Bright & early next 
morning Nominee Roosevelt arrived at the 
Albany Airport where a tri-motored plane 
waited to take him and ten relatives, 
friends and aides to Chicago. “It’s a per- 
fect day, isn’t it?” called the Governor to 
cheering onlookers as he was lifted into 
the cabin. With stops at Buffalo and 
Cleveland, the air voyage against stilf 
winds required nine hours. 

At the airport in the oldtime Capone 
stronghold of Cicero, Ill., 10,000 people 
waited to greet Nominee Roosevelt. James 
Roosevelt, 23, Franklin Jr., 17, Mrs. Cur- 
tis Dall, 23, all of whom had witnessed the 
convention, fought their way to their 
father’s side. In the crush his glasses were 
knocked from his nose. Mayor Cermak 
accompanied him on a swift swing through 
the city to the Stadium. As Nominee 
Roosevelt sighted the buildings for next 
year’s World Fair he promised Mayor Cer- 
mak to officiate as President of the U. S. 
at the opening ceremony. 

Traditions & Promises. Helped up to 
the convention platform, the ‘nominee, In 
a dark grey suit with red rose in lapel, sat 
quietly by while Chairman Walsh ‘“‘noti- 
fied” him of his nomination. When his 
turn came to speak, he rested his weight 
on his hands on the rostrum, delivered an 
address which he put together on the flight 
from Albany. Excerpts: 

“!My] appearance before the conven: 
tion is unprecedented and unusual bu! 
these are unprecedented and unusual times 

. . . We will break foolish traditions and 
leave it to the Republican leadership to 
break promises. ... Ours must be 4 
party of liberal thought, of planned action 
of enlightened international outlook an¢ 
of the greatest good to the greatest num 
ber. 

“Tt will not do merely to state, as. do 
Republican leaders, that the Depression 
is world-wide. That was not their explana- 
tion of the apparent prosperity of 1928. I! 
they claim paternity for one, they canno! 
deny paternity for the other. . . . For tet 
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years we expanded far beyond. our natural 
and normal growth. . . . Corporate profit 
was enormous. ... The consumer was 
forgotten ... the worker was forgot- 
ten... the stockholder was forgotten. 
... Enormous corporate surpluses... 
went into new and unnecessary plants, 
which now stand stark and idle, and into 
the call money market of Wall Street. 

“Just a word on taxes. Government 
costs too much. We must abolish useless 
offices, merge . . . consolidate . . . give 
up. . . . I propose that government of all 
kinds be made solvent and that the exam- 
ple be set by the President and his Cabi- 
REC. .c.0 « 

“This convention wants Repeal. Your 
candidate wants Repeal. And I am confi- 
dent the United States wants Repeal... . 
From this date on the 18th Amendment is 
doomed. . . . We must rightly and mor- 
ally prevent the return of the saloon. 

“We should repeal immediately those 
provisions of law that compel the Fed- 
eral Government to go into the market to 
purchase, sell and speculate in farm prod- 
ucts. 

“T accept that admirable tariff statement 
in the platform. We have invited and re- 
ceived the retaliation of other nations. I 
propose an invitation to them to forget 
the past, to sit at the table with us as 


w — and to plan with us for the restora- 
=< ad 


ion of the trade world... . 
“For years Washington has alternated 


Shetween putting its head in the sand and 


saying there is no large number of desti- 
tute people who need food and clothing 
and then saying the States should take care 
of them if there are. 

“Throughout the nation men and 
women, forgotten in the political philos- 
ophy of the Government, look to us here 
for guidance and for more equitable op- 
portunity to share in the distribution of 
national wealth. . . . I pledge myself to a 
new deal for the American people. This is 
more than a political campaign. It is a call 
to arms.” 

“We Start Tonight.”’ Governor Roose- 
velt’s first official act as national head of 
his party was to have “Jim” Farley elected 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Bubbling with enthusiasm, 
Nominee Roosevelt declared: “The whole 
idea of flying here was to bring forward 
the idea of getting the campaign started. 
August is usually the month to get stirring. 
But I believe some votes can be made in 
July. The new national committee is or- 
ganizing and we start the campaign at ten 
o'clock tonight.” 

First of the defeated candidates to con- 
gratulate Nominee Roosevelt was, of 
course, Speaker Garner who wired: “Your 
nomination means your election.” Mr. 
Traylor told the Press the Roosevelt nom- 
ination made him “personally very hap- 
py.” Most startling felicitation came from 
insurgent Republican Senator Hiram John- 
son of California, no friend to President 
Hoover. He was “thrilled” by the Roose- 
velt plane ride, admired the Roosevelt 
acceptance speech, but did not go so far as 
to say he would support the Roosevelt 
candidacy. Neither did Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, who had “no comment” to make. 


The Garner Week 


One evening last week Speaker John 
Nance Garner nervously paced the roof 
garden of the Washington Hotel, in which 
he makes his home. He had just released 
his Texas and California delegates at the 














Wide World 
Joun NANCE GARNER 


“Politics is funny.” 


Chicago convention to throw the Presi- 
dential nomination to Governor Roose- 
velt in return for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination. Alfred Emanuel Smith had 
tried to talk with him over long distance 
but the Speaker had refused to take the 
call. As he walked up & down alone, his 
cigar made a nasturtium-colored spot in 
the darkness. 

“Mr. Speaker,” asked a voice at his 
elbow, “you've gone to Roosevelt?” 

’“That’s right, son.” The Speaker rec- 
ognized a newshawk from the New York 
Times. “I’m a little older than you are, 
son, and politics is funny.” 

Beyond the black outline of the Treas- 
ury, the White House gleamed in the night. 
Speaker Garner lighted a fresh cigar. It 
was too dark to see the expressio.. in his 
eyes. Soon he went downstairs to bed. 
At 11 p. m. when Governor Roosevelt was 
nominated, the Speaker got up to send 
him a telegram of congratulation, rolled 
back to sleep immediately. 

The next afternoon Speaker Garner, 
snappish and irritable, found a hideaway 
from newsmen in Representative War- 
ren’s office at the Capitol. There he sat 
behind an open door for four hours, lis- 
tened by radio to his own nomination. 
He told news cameramen he felt “too 
bad” to pose for them. 

Speaker Garner, aged 62, has found 
presiding over the House more strenuous 
and tiring than he had expected. Accord- 
ing to his friends, he took the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination in the hope of shifting 
to the comparatively easy job of ruling the 
unruly Senate. If elected, he will be the 
second man (first: Schuyler Colfax) in 
U.S. history who has presided over both 
the branches of Congress. 


1,450 Words 


Briefest of major U. S. party platforms 
in many a long year was the one put 
forth last week by the Democrats as- 
sembled in Chicago. Where the Repub- 
licans last month took 9,000 words to 
express their political convictions, the 
Democrats said their say in 1,450 words. 
Each of 17 planks had been whittled 
neatly down by a literate Resolutions 
Committee, but economy of words did not 
necessarily mean clarity of ideas. Except 
for Prohibition, the Democratic platform 
was even more vague than the Republican. 

“In this time of unprecedented eco- 
nomic and social distress,” began the 
document, ‘“‘the Democratic party declares 
its conviction that the chief causes of this 
condition were the disastrous policies pur- 
sued by our Government since the World 
War. . . . Those responsible [i.e. Repub- 
licans] have ruined our foreign trade, 
destroyed the values of our commodities 
and products, crippled our banking sys- 
tem, robbed millions of their life savings 
and thrown millions more out of work, 
produced widespread poverty and brought 
the Government to a state of financial 
distress unprecedented in time of peace. 

.. The only hope lies in a drastic 
change. 

The party defined this change by advo- 
cating: 

Economy. “. . . A saving of not less 
than 25% in the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

National Credit. “. . . A budget an- 
nually balanced by a system of taxation 
levied on the principle of ability to pay.” 

Money. “. . . A sound currency. 

An international conference to consider 
the rehabilitation of silver.” 

Tariff. “. . . A competitive [one] for 
revenue ... a fact-finding commission 
free from executive interference.” 

Relief. “. .. Federal credit to the 
States. . . . A Federal program of neces- 
sary and useful construction. . . . A sub- 


stantial reduction in the hours of labor 
. shorter week in the Government serv- 


? 


“ 


ee 

Agriculture. “. . . Better financing of 
farm mortgages . . . at low rates of in- 
terest . effective control of crop sur- 
pluses . . . every constitutional measure 
that will aid the farmer.” 

Army & Navy. . . Adequate for 
national defense.” 

Conservation. “. . . Development and 
use of the nation’s water power in the 
public interest.” 

Stocks & Bonds, “Protection of the in- 
vesting public by requiring to be filed 
with the Government and carried in ad- 
vertisements of all offerings of foreign and 
domestic stocks and bonds true informa- 
tion as to bonuses, commissions, principal 
invested and interests of sellers. . . .” 

Regulations of . . holding com- 
panies which sell securities in interstate 
commerce .. . utility companies operat- 
ing across State lines . . . exchanges trad- 
ing in securities and commodities.” 

Banks. “Quicker methods for the re- 
lief of depositors . . . severance of af- 
filiated securities companies and the di- 
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vorce of the investment business from 
commercial banks. . . .” 

Veterans. ‘The fullest measure of 
justice and generosity. . . .” 

Foreign Policy. “. . . Peace. . . 

War Debts. “We oppose cancella- 
tion.” 

Dependencies. “Independence for the 
Philippines. . . . Ultimate statehood for 
Porto Rico.” 

Prohibition. “. . . Repeal” (see p. 13). 

“We condemn . . . the improper and 
excessive use of money in political ac- 
tivities . . . paid lobbies . . . action and 
utterances of high public officials designed 
to influence stock exchange prices... 
the extravagance of the Farm Board | and | 
its disastrous action which made the Gov- 
ernment a speculator . . . the usurpation 
of power by the State Department in as- 
suming to pass upon foreign securities 
offered by international bankers . . . the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff law.” 

This platform was adopted 1,154-to-o. 


THIRD PARTIES 
Candidate & Red Squad 


In Los Angeles the “Red Squad” is not 
a body of Communist storm troops but a 
group of muscular policemen who go about 
the city discouraging radical agitation. 
Last week the Red Squad permitted Wil- 
liam Zebulon Foster, Communist candi- 
date for President of the U. S., to utter the 
first eleven words of a campaign speech 
to 1,000 partisans assembled on the Plaza. 
Week prior the police had broken up a 
Communist meeting, shot one Comrade in 
the leg. 

“We protest against the suppression of 
free speech in Los Angeles. .. .” began 
Candidate Foster. The Red Squad closed 
in. Candidate Foster was knocked down, 
dragged to jail, locked up on suspicion of 
violating Californias Wartime criminal 
syndicalism law. His sympathizers were 
dispersed by Red Squad night-sticks, tear 
gas. 

Next day three of Candidate Foster’s 
sympathizers were still in jail, but the 
candidate himself, having begun his cam- 
paign in the orthodox Communist way 








r 








with a night in prison, was permitted to 
depart to begin another campaign speech 
in Phoenix, Ariz., which has no Red Squad. 

Communist candidate for Vice President 
is James Ford, Alabama Negro. He ar- 
rived in Manhattan last week after a 
comparatively undisturbed campaign swing 
around New England. 


HEROES 
“To Hell With Civil Law!” 


The stews were thin, the rain cold, the 
sun hot and politics rampant in the camps 
of the Bonus Expeditionary Force at 
Washington last week. Time hung heavy 
on idle hands made restless by malnutri- 
tion. Four radical veterans were caught 
selling Communist propaganda, turned 
over to police. Two more were hustled 
out of the city by B. E. F. “military 
police” who manhandled their charges on 
the way. General Pelham Glassford, 
superintendent of the District of Colum- 
bia’s police, having guaranteed equal rights 
for all, urged the assaulted Communists 
to bring charges against their assailants. 

Within four days, leadership in the 
Bonus army. changed three times. For the 
third time since he set out from Port- 
land, Ore. two months ago as an unem- 
ployed cannery superintendent leading the 
B. E. F. nucleus, Walter W. Waters re- 
signed his command. Infected by the 
parliamentary goings-on at Chicago (see 
p. 8), the idle veterans decided to hold 
a convention, elect a commander-in-chief. 
While this agitation was in the air, Com- 
mander Waters staged a coup d’état. He 
and his erstwhile “staff” drove out to 
muddy Anacostia in the Waters “official 
car.” Mounting a shack, he harangued his 
audience into re-electing him commander 
by acclaim. Then he returned to B. E. F. 
headquarters on rith Street, Southeast, 
posted sentries as a precaution against a 
counter coup by his political enemies. That 
night Commander Waters’ driver reported 
that the official car had been fired upon. 

At this point the food supply reached 
lowest ebb. The Red Cross provided 9,000 
lb. of Farm Board flour, but that did not 
go far to fill the stomachs of nearly 20,000 
men, among whom twelve cases of dysen- 
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Orthodox, the Communist campaign began in jail. 


tery were discovered. General Pelham 
Glassford produced the last few dollars 
in the B. E. F. treasury and renounced 
his stewardship. George Alman, leader of 
the 500 Communist veterans, was heard 
to remark: “I know where there are 
warehouses bursting with food in this 
town. I’m going to march the boys down 
there and let them help themselves.” 

Thoroughly concerned, the Senate 
passed a resolution by Nebraska’s Howell 
to provide transportation home for the 
B. E. F., the money to be deducted from 
the membership’s adjusted service certifi- 
cates when they come due in 1945. It was 
sent to the House. Oklahoma’s Senator 
Thomas offered a resolution to appoint a 
joint Congressional committee to look 
after the B. E. F.’s welfare. New York’s 
Copeland, “speaking as a medical man,” 
urged the appropriation of $100,000 to get 
the B. E. F. out of Washington before it 
started a plague. 

Commander Waters suddenly took an 
early page out of Benito Mussolini’s book 
and, in the spirit of 7/ Duce’s 1922 march 
on Rome, proclaimed himself the veterans’ 
dictator. He conducted an election “so 
there wouldn’t be any kicks,” discharged 
disgruntled officers. His bronzed face and 
yellow hair glistened proudly as he strode 
out to the Anacostia camp next day in 
whipcord breeches and shiny riding boots. 
He summoned his men and began barking 
the new order of the day. There were to 
be daily drill periods henceforth. 

“Tt will do you good,” shouted he, “be- 
cause you'll have something to do besides 
sitting around feeling sorry for yourselves. 
I believe it will make some other people 
worry. What will it look like to the people 
uptown to see 20,000 men doing squads 
right? And you're going to do it if I have 
to detail 500 military police to force you! 
This is war! 

“Tl do what I want whether you like 
it or not and those that don’t can get the 
hell out of the B. E. F. I’m going to be 
hardboiled! If any man in the B. E. F. 
refuses to carry out my orders he will be 
dragged out of Washington by the military 
police. To hell with civil law and General 
Glassford! I’m going to have my orders 
carried out!” 

General Glassford, not a rich man, went 
down into his own pocket and bought the 
B. E. F. $773 worth of food. “I don’t care 
what those boys say about me,” said he 
“They're just a little excited. But I cant 
sit by and see them starve. Why some of 
those fellows soldiered for me; they’re 
my boys.” 

Curious onlookers and a special detail 
of police watched the B. E. F. drill, won- 
dering if the new régime would stiffen or 
crack the B. E. F.’s morale, wondering 
why the men hung on anyhow, hoping for 
an impossible cash Bonus settlement from 
a Congress which had already denied it. 
Characteristic of the whole perverse, stolid 
affair was the new camp watchword: 
“Stick it out.” 

When Washington emptied for Indepen- 
dence Day, 5,000 veterans marched to the 
silent Capitol, demonstrated on its de- 
serted steps. 
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PROHIBITION 


142 Words 

We favor the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, 

To effect such repeal, we demand that 
the Congress immediately propose a Con- 
stitutional amendment to truly representa- 
tive conventions in the States called to act 
solely on that proposal. 

We urge the enactment of such meas- 
ures by the several States as will actually 
promote temperance, effectively prevent 
the return of the saloon and bring the 
liquor traffic into the open under complete 
supervision and control by the States. 

We demand that the Federal Govern- 
ment effectively exercise its power to en- 
able those states to protect themselves 
against importation of intoxicating liquors 
in violation of their laws. 

Pending repeal, we favor immediate 
modification of the Volstead Act to legalize 
the manufacture and sale of beer and other 
beverages of such alcoholic content as is 
permissible under the Constitution and 
to provide therefrom a proper and needed 
revenue, 

“T am simply gibbering with excite- 
ment,” cried Mrs. Charles Hamilton Sabin, 
chairman of the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform, when 
she read this platform plank, adopted 
(934-to-213) by the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago last week. It had 
been framed by a minority of the Resolu- 
tions subcommittee, later changed into a 
majority report of the whole committee 
which turned its back on a proposal only 
slightly less Wet. 

Comparison. The Republican Prohibi- 
tion plank adopted three weeks ago caused 
no one, Wet or Dry, to gibber with excite- 
ment. Its 526 words contained a cautious 
compromise and a large loophole. Like 
the Democratic plank it shunned the sa- 
loon. Like the Democratic plank it pro- 
vided Federal protection for Dry States 
and proposed resubmission of the liquor 
issue by Congress to State conventions 
“truly representative.” 

Unlike the Democratic plank it spe- 
cifically released party members as indi- 
viduals from supporting Repeal or even 
Resubmission. Unlike the Democratic 
plank it did not call for immediate legaliza- 
tion of beer. Unlike the Democratic plank 
it proposed, rather than simple Repeal of 
the 18th Amendment, substitution of a 
new amendment redefining liquor’s status 
in the nation. The tortuous Republican 
language was: “A proposed amendment 
the provision of which, while retaining in 
the Federal Government power to preserve 
the gains already made in dealing with 
the evils inherent in the liquor traffic, shall 
allow States to deai with the problem as 
their citizens may determine, but subject 
always to the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect those States where 
Prohibition may exist and safeguard our 
citizens everywhere from the return of 
the saloon and attendant abuses.” 

Procedure. Having gotten a thumbs- 
down on the 18th Amendment from the 
Democrats and at least a thumbs-sideways 
irom the Republicans, last week Wets 


made ready the next steps toward wrench- 
ing Prohibition from the Federal statute 
books. Mrs. Sabin’s sisterhood was to 
meet at Roslyn, L. I. July 7 to decide 
which Presidential candidate it would sup- 
port. The Crusaders, the Association 
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Keystone 
NortH CAROLINA’S REYNOLDS 
The loser stepped off a plank. 
(See col. 3) 


Against the Prohibition Amendment and 
the United Repeal Council were to meet 
later for a like purpose. There are 33 
Senatorial elections ahead in November 
and 435 Representatives to be campaigned 
for or against before the first step intended 
by both parties is taken. If a Democratic 
majority is returned to Congress in No- 
vember, the method of procedure must 
follow this line: 

Step No. 1. A resolution in Congress 
similar to the one introduced last week by 
Representative Loring M. Black of New 
York, as follows: “Resolved, that the Sec- 
retary of State be directed to immediately 
communicate with the Governors of the 
several States, directing them to call at 
once conventions of delegates elected by 
the voters of the several States to ratify 
the following resolution: The 18th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is hereby re 
pealed.” 

If two-thirds of both national chambers 
adopt this resolution, Step No. 2 will be 
up to the 48 Governors 

Step No. 2. Each Governor would rec- 
ommend to his Legislature that a day be 
set and appropriations be made for a spe- 
cial election of delegates to a Constitu- 
tional convention. State laws would de- 
termine the apportionment of representa- 
tion at these conventions, the like of 
which have never been held in U. S. his- 
tory, all Constitutional amendments here- 
tofore having been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures, at Congress’ direction. Thus a fresh 
series of local Wet-Dry fights must be 
fought since Wets consider that present 
apportionments of representation in many 
Legislatures vastly favor the rural (nor- 


mally Dry) populace, and the proposed 


conventions are to be, the national parties 
agree, ‘truly representative.” 

Step No. 3. When the State conventions 
assembled they would elect chairmen who 
would put one question to the floor: To 
repeal or not to repeal. Each delegate 
would vote yes or no according to whether 
he had been chosen to represent Wets or 
Drys. Each chairman would report the 
result of the vote to his Legislature, which 
would forward it through the Governor to 
the U. S. Secretary of State. 

Step No. 4. If three-fourths of the 
States thus signified that they wished the 
18th Amendment repealed, it would auto- 
matically be dropped from the Constitu- 
tion. Otherwise it would remain. 

The procedure would be approximately 
the same if a Republican majority were 
seated in Congress. But the Republican 
proposal on which the conventions would 
have to pass would not be simply Repeal 
or Retention, but a new amendment super- 
seding the 18th. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Dead Dry 

“I'm willing to die politically for Pro- 
hibition!” 

Such was the campaign cry of Senator 
Cameron Morrison, North Carolina Dem- 
ocrat, as he entered last week’s run-off 
primary to hold his seat in Washington. 
When the votes were counted, it was found 
that “Cam” Morrison, oldtime party war- 
horse, typical rural political vegetable (see 
p. 8), was indeed a dead Dry and that 
North Carolina had gone Wet by almost 
two votes to one. 

Victor in the nominating race (equiva- 
lent to election) was Robert Rice Rey- 
nolds (no tobacconist), 47-year-old Ashe- 
ville lawyer who had won the first primary 
by 15,000 votes against a field of four 
Advocating outright repeal, he declared 
“This isn’t a question of bringing liquor 
back because it has never left us.” 

The Reynolds campaign was greatly 
helped when on the eve of the North 
Carolina run-off the Democratic party in 
Chicago adopted a Repeal plank. Mr. 
Reynolds stood squarely on that plank 
Senator Morrison stepped off, fell to polit- 
ical death into the arms of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

North Carolina, “valley of humility be- 
tween two peaks of conceit,” was not the 
only Southern State where Prohibition was 
making a strange new political brew. The 
South Carolina delegation last week star- 
tled the Democratic Convention by voting 
for Repeal. In August, South Carolina 
will hold a Democratic primary for the 
Senate nomination at which the electorate 
will have its first real chance to vote Wet 
or Dry. Senator Ellison Durant Smith, a 
personal Dry stumping for renomination, 
stands shyly by the Chicago convention's 
plank. Ashton H. Williams of Florence is 
aggressively championing Repeal. Leon 
Harris of Anderson keeps mum on liquor 
Coleman Livingston Blease, a Wet-drink- 
ing Dry trying to get back into the Senate, 
declares: “My people voted for Prohibi- 
tion and I'll stand for it until they vote 
again. 
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Lausanne Formula 

Quashing their quarrels and quibbles, 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald and Premier Edouard Herriot stood 
shoulder to shoulder in Lausanne last 
week, entreating Germany to accept an 
ingenious formula. 

To this formula the Briton and the 
Frenchman had won over Japan, Italy, 
Belgium. Terms: 

1) Let the creditor powers accept, in 
lieu of Reparations, bonds to be issued by 
Germany with a face value of four billion 
marks ($952,000,000 ). 

2) Let the Powers agree to hold these 
bonds for a minimum of three years be- 
fore attempting to sell them to the world 
public, after which Germany would pay on 
the marketed bonds 5% interest. 

3) Let the governments of Germany 
and her creditors sign an agreement to this 
effect at Lausanne but refrain from ratify- 
ing it by their several parliaments until 
after the U. S. elections and until it be- 
comes clear whether the U. S. will cancel 
in War Debts an amount proportional to 
the relief afforded Germany by the 
formula.* 

Von Papen’s Dream. Exceedingly in- 
genious and in the trickiest tradition of 
European diplomacy, the MacDonald- 
Herriot formula appeared to settle every- 
thing while actually settling nothing. It 
fitted the U. S. State Department’s de- 
mand that Europe must reach a final set- 
tlement of Reparations without reference 
to War Debts, yet if the next U. S. Presi- 
dent and Congress prove reluctant to can- 
cel all or part of what Europe owes, the 
Allies or any one of them can regain a 
completely free hand, merely by failing 
to ratify the MacDonald-Herriot formula. 

Diplomatically speaking the formula 
was a masterpiece. But would Germany 
sign? The decision was not really up to 
Chancellor von Papen at Lausanne, but 
to his “Cabinet of Monocles” at Berlin, 
dominated by intriguing Lieut.-General 
Kurt von Schleicher, Minister of Defense. 
Last week the Government spokesman at 
Berlin made the Chancellor look like a 
figurehead, and a silly one at that, by 
flatly disclaiming von Papen’s amazing 
proposal at Lausanne for a Franco-Ger- 
man military alliance (Time, July 4). 
“The Chancellor,” snapped the spokesman, 
“was only voicing a personal dream.” 

Under orders from Berlin, Chancellor 
von Papen presently called on Scot Mac- 
Donald in Lausanne. He demanded that 
the MacDonald-Herriot formula, if signed, 
should become binding immediately upon 
its ratification by a majority of the signa- 
tory powers. In other words France must 
not be permitted to keep everything in 
suspense until after the U. S. elections by 
delaying her ratification. Secondly the 
Chancellor declared that the German bond 


*In Berlin banking circles 1t was declared that 
the German bonds might never be sold, that 
issuing them would be a mere gesture, that the 
real purpose of the Lausanne formula is to break 
to the world gently the complete cancellation of 
what Germany owes in Reparations over the 
next 56 years (about 27 billion dollars). 


issue could not be for more than two bil- 
lion marks, half what the Allies demanded 
and 1/57 of what Germany agreed to 
under the Young Plan. Finally von Papen 
demanded the writing into the formula of 
a declaration that the bond issue would 
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be in no respect an expiation of German 
“War guilt.” 

Herriot’s Troubles. By the time Chan- 
cellor von Papen had made his difficult 
demands Premier Herriot was already 
back in France, summoned by a budgetary 
crisis at Paris and by the necessity of 
interring the last remains of Aristide 
Briand at Cocherel in Normandy. On his 
train, dashing to & from Cocherel, harassed 
M. Herriot discussed with trusted ad- 
visers what amounted to a revolt in the 
Chamber of Deputies against his Gov- 
ernment’s bill to balance the French 
budget by cuts of 5% in all expenditures. 
Up in arms against cutting their pensions 
were the Association of French War Wid- 
ows, and their protests were not the 
loudest. 

Poor M. Herriot, standing beside the 
humble grave Briand had desired, feel- 
ingly addressed the coffin thus: “I have 
never felt more deeply the worth of your 
counsel and your example than at the 
present moment during negotiations which 
I want to believe will contribute to the 
pacification of Europe and the world.” 

That same evening in Paris the haggard 
Premier said to newshawks: “If I am over- 
thrown now it will be a catastrophe.” 

Should the Lausanne Conference end 
disastrously, observers remarked, that 
would be due in large measure to Franz 
von Papen’s insistence on the doctrine 
of Calvin Coolidge: that War debts are in 
no way connected with Reparations. In 
France the knotting together of these two 
issues is an article of national faith. Pre- 
mier Herriot well knew that his Cabinet 
could scarcely survive should he permit 
the knot to be cut at Lausanne. 


Christmas Card? 

The constructive ideas which President 
Hoover has contributed cannot be allowed 
to pass like a Christmas message of good 
will that cheers its recipient for a moment 
and is forgotten. They must be exploited 
to the utmost. 

The London Times 
June 24, 1932 

To make the world forget Mr. Hoover's 
constructive proposal to reduce arma- 
ments by one-third was the task to which 
Great Britain’s most highly paid lawyer? 
Sir John Simon, Foreign Secretary, de- 
voted himself last week at Geneva, 

On his week-end visit to London, tall, 
astute Sir John had apparently been con- 
vinced by the British Admiralty and Gen- 
eral Staff that the President’s proposals 
should be “allowed to pass like a Christ 
mas message.” In this purpose Sir John 
was ably abetted by the Government of 
Japan, grateful for the legal prowess he 
displayed in Japan’s behalf when Man- 
churia was last up before the League 
(Time, March 21). Peremptory instruc- 
tions to oppose the Hoover program at all 
costs were cabled from Tokyo to Japan's 
Chief Delegate at Geneva, Ambassador 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, father-in-law of Ja- 
pan’s Crown Prince. 

But there was no showdown last week 
in Geneva. The Japanese Ambassador did 
not utter his instructions, which were 
made known at Tokyo by the Foreign Of 
fice spokesman. Therefore they could b 
changed. President Hoover, through his 
Geneva representative and close friend 
Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, made ever 
effort to get his program debated by the 
Disarmament Conference, knowing. that 
Italy, Spain and many a minor nation 
would champion it warmly. 


Sir John Simon, usually urbane 
emerged livid with rage from the rooms of 
conference with President Arthur Hender- 
son, who favors full & free debate. But 
Sir John was not beaten. Twenty-four 
hours later Geneva heard: 1) that Great 
Britain would make counter proposals; 2) 
that the Hoover naval proposals would 
receive their first serious consideration at 
a meeting of the Big Five Naval Powers 
Great Britain, U. S., Japan, France, an 
Italy. 

If Ambassador Gibson scored any suc: 
cess at Geneva last week it was in bring: 
ing the French delegation around to 
slightly less hostile attitude toward the 
President’s proposals. In the House 0 
Commons last week acting Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, Leader of the Conserva: 
tive (Majority) Party, said: “We can! 
settle matters by merely declaring w 
agree with the United States... . Th 
most dangerous thing we could do woul 
be to say the thing could be achieved in 
certain way without first examining all thi 
details.” 





*Depression reduced Sir John to advertising fo 
sale last week Fritwell Manor in Oxfordshir 
his rural pleasure palace for almost 20 year 
Lady Simon still appears at social functions i 
latest Paris creations, bedight with diamonds | 
pearls. They keep their dignified town residenct 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Conference of Minorities 

Jews are a minority everywhere, even 
in Palestine.* Jews were prominent last 
week at a conference of minorities which 
met in Vienna. Previously it has met at 
Geneva. But Europe’s minorities have be- 
come disgusted with the League of Na- 
tions, perceiving that it is dominated by 
the Great Powers. Meeting in Vienna last 
week the minorities leaders claimed: “We 
represent 40 million Europeans who are 
suffering material and moral disadvantages 
because of the world’s failure to solve ra- 
cial problems.” Since “minorities” is a 
not very impressive word the representa- 
tives of 40 million souls chose to call them- 
selves the European Congress of Nation- 
alities. 

Representing the German mfnority in 
Lithuania, Dr. Paul Schiemann thundered 
that “something must be done to check 
the war spirit which has won the upper 
hand in this world!” 

“What we must do,” cried Dr. Leo 
Motzkin, head of the Committee of Jew- 
ish delegations, “is to prevent the erup- 
tion of the volcano upon which we are 
standing.” 

“Our greatest danger is war!” warned 
the spokesman of the Russian minority in 
Estonia. All the delegates agreed that “the 
chief duty of this Congress is to promote 
extension of existing minority rights to 
all European countries.” 

Chief significance of the impotent little 
gathering in Vienna last week is that 
Europe’s “Little Fellows,” who once 
looked to the League of Nations as their 
champion, have now abandoned all hope 
of aid from Geneva. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Heart for the World 


Tariffs are a political issue. The Royal 
Family is supposed to stand aloof from 
politics. Last week Edward of Wales 
broke precedent, spoke out against Great 
Britain’s new tariff system, profoundly 
stirred the Empire. 

It mattered not that H. R. H. was in 
fact too hoarse with a cold to speak or 
even attend the Dominion Day dinner. 
He handed his speech to one of the very 
few friends he entirely trusts, his brother 
Prince George. Reading for the Prince of 
Wales to 500 astonished guests who in- 
cluded Secretary for the Dominions James 
Henry (“Jim”) Thomas, Prince George 
roundly declared: 

“It never before has been so clear that 
no country or group of countries in the 
world can isolate themselves from the 
fortunes of the rest. . . . Whatever may 
be the position at a later period, at the 
present time we in the British Empire in- 
evitably depend on world prices and can 
allord to do nothing which might react 
adversely on world confidence and so 
check the recovery of world prices. 

_ “Indeed, it is of the utmost importance 
In our own interests that, so far from tak- 
mg any steps that might discourage for- 
eign countries, we should make every 


; *Pop.: Moslems 590,000; Jews 175,000; 
Christians 82,000, 


effort at Ottawa to put heart into the 
world and to concert measures in which 
other countries may later co-operate.” 
This royal bombshell, exploded on the 
eve of the Imperial Economic Conference 
scheduled to meet at Ottawa July 21, 


— in 











International 
WALeEs & Boater 
He took sides. 


placed the Royal Family in a most peculiar 
position. The British public has been led 
to hope and expect that at Ottawa a tariff 
wall would be thrown up around the Em- 
pire with free trade among the dominions 
and with the mother country. Nothing 
short of a royal retraction could wipe out 
the fact that the Empire’s heir apparent 
had placed himself squarely in opposition 
to this policy and had taken a political 
stand, 

In Ottawa last week Canadian Prime 
Minister Richard Bedford Bennett be- 
haved in a manner which correspondents 
called “rough and almost dictatorial” with 
respect to the coming Conference. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet complained privately 
that Mr. Bennett was excluding them from 
his confidence. Preparations seemed to be 
under way to exclude the Press as much 
as possible from Conference doings. Why? 

In Quebec and Montreal, opponents of 
Premier Bennett call him a social climber 
who has made his way into high British 
Conservative circles on frequent visits to 
the mother country. The Conservative 
group will attempt to steamroller through 
at Ottawa a tariff policy of Empire isola- 
tion—the policy against which Edward of 
Wales came out last week. 
Parliament’s Week 

The Lords 
@. Vastly titillated themselves by going 
through a pompous rigmarole the result of 
which was to open the windows of their 
House for the first time in eight years. 

Attracted by news of this novelty which 
spread like wildfire through smart May- 
fair, an unusually large number of their 
Lordships strolled in, several wearing 
bright-colored Ascot waistcoats. 


The Commons 

@, Were aghast when, for the first time in 
living memory, an M. P. entered their 
House wearing a straw hat. Promptly the 
innovator, Major James Archibald St. 
George Fitzwarenne Despencer-Robertson, 
M. P. (Conservative), was suspected of 
conspiring to help the Princess Royal win 
her £25 “boater bet” from her brother the 
Prince of Wales.* 

@ Passed (186 to 168) the Government’s 
bill to impose a tax of 5% on Sunday 
cinema shows and devote the money thus 
received to subsidizing British cinemakers. 
@ Received from Secretary of State for 
India Sir Samuel Hoare’s intimations: 1) 
that the stringent Indian Civil Disobedi- 
ence Ordinances which were due to expire 
July 3 will be extended indefinitely; 2) 
that Indians, whether they like it or not, 
will receive a Federal Constitution and a 
set of state constitutions all enacted “as 
a single bill” by the London Parliament. 
Ignoring St. Gandhi and the entire Indian 
Nationalist movement, Sir Samuel thus 
served notice that steam-roller tactics will 
be used in “granting India a greater meas- 
ure of freedom.” 


Pathfinder to Prosperity? 

The biggest attempt at government debt 
conversion in British history made front 
pages all over the world last week, but did 
it make sense? 

Division of opinion was sharp. On inter- 
national exchange Sterling slipped to $3.59 
ind the price of British stocks rose, as 
though in anticipation of a further slump 
in the pound. But there was a jubilant side 
to the picture. The House of Commons 
with cheers when gout-ridden 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain walked painfully to make his 
bold announcement. Holders of British 
5% War Loan Bonds, he declared, are now 
olfered by His Majesty's Exchequer the 
following option: 1) they can exchange 
their 5°, bonds for 3° 2) they 
can accept repayment of the full cash 
value of their 59% bonds on or before Dec. 
1, 1932 in paper pounds. 

Should any considerable percentage of 
the holders of this £2,086,000,000 loan 
demand their paper pounds, His Majesty's 
Government could almost certainly not 
pay without resorting to inflation. What 
the Chancellor hoped last week was, of 
that a vast majority of bond- 
holders would exchange their 5°% bonds 
for 35%. In that case the Exchequer will 
save in interest payments the equivalent of 
$100,000,000 yearly 

In the British Isles a loyal Press backed 
Chancellor Chamberlain to the limit last 
week. The Bank of England helped to 


rot ke d 


bonds or 


course, 


*According to Court rumor, Prince Mary 
recently argued that, despite Edward of Wales’ 
failure to revive the fashion for straw “boaters” 
by wearing them in South America, he could 
still bring the boater back by wearing it persist- 
ently in England. This His Royal Highness is 
now doing (Time, July 4), but is understood 
to have bet Her Royal Highness that the style 


cannot be revived, even by himself. As is usual 
when bets are made in the Royal Family, the 
£25 is to go to charity. Settlement is supposed 
to be made at the close of this years London 
“Season,” ending traditionally with the Royal 


Garden Party. 
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make 34% look attractive by cutting its 
rate from 25 to 2%—lowest since 1897. 
“IT am delighted, delighted!” cried Labor- 
ite George Lansbury, Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Loyal Opposition in the House of 
Commons, “that this effort is being made 
to place Great Britain’s tremendous debt 
on a sounder footing.” 

Financiers on the Continent were 
frankly skeptical of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ability to chew the huge chunk of conver- 
sion he had bitten off. On the other hand, 
since the pound is not in gold it can be in- 
flated if necessary until British bondhold- 
ers find themselves as shabbily treated as 
Frenchmen who bought War bonds in 
francs worth 20¢ and hold them today in 
francs worth 4¢. 

In the U. S., where the dollar retains 
the same gold value it had before the War, 
an historic series of debt conversions was 
engineered by Andrew William Mellon as 
Secretary of the Treasury. With a public 
debt of nearly 24 billion dollars outstand- 
ing after the War he successfully refunded 
Treasury obligations at a lower interest, 
paid off what he could outright, in nine 
years reduced the debt to 16 billions. 

Mr. Mellon, veteran of this hugely suc- 
cessful operation and now Ambassador in 
London, perhaps was consulted by Chan- 
cellor Chamberlain, perhaps opined that 
now was indeed the psychological moment 
for Great Britain to attempt to convert her 
vast debt. Economists always list cheap 
money as one of the essentials for recov- 
ery from a depression. Certainly last week 
Chancellor Chamberlain did his utmost to 
make London money cheap, was hailed as 
a pathfinder to Prosperity. 


FRANCE 


After Doumer 

@ Charged with uttering exclamations of 
joy when he heard of the assassination of 
President Paul Doumer, one Comrade 
Hautefeuille, a Communist street vendor, 
was sentenced in Paris last week to one 
' year’s imprisonment. 

@ The Government announced that May 
6, 1933 (first anniversary of the assassina- 
tion), a new French postage stamp will 
be issued bearing Paul Doumer’s portrait. 
@ A plea of insanity by Assassin Dr. Paul 
Gargulov was denied by the Court which 
found him sane last week, fixed his trial 
tentatively for July 25. 

@ Shipbuilders who are putting together 
for the French Line what they claim will 
be the largest, fastest liner in the world 
announced last week, “She will be 
launched in October 1932 and probably 
christened the Paul Doumer.” 


Women of Paris 


In their Palais du Luxembourg last 
week, crusty old Senators belabored the 
bill giving votes to women recently passed 
by Deputies in their Palais-Bourbon. 
“What the women of France need,” cried 
Senator de Las Cases “is not the right to 
vote but a reputation for being faithful 
housewives. It is no exaggeration to say 
that America might have entered the War 
two years sooner had the women of Paris 
had a better reputation in America!” 





BELGIUM 


Normal Now! 

Le Métro, Paris subway, in which one 
has the choice of riding first-class or 
second-class, is chiefly owned by a Belgian, 
M. le Baron Jean Empain, a director in 
80 companies, board chairman of 25, a 
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“Depression?” 


sportive gentleman among whose friends 
are the famed Dolly Sisters (see cut). 

“Depression?” snapped M. le Baron 
in Manhattan last week. “On the con- 
trary, Messieurs, the world is just now 
laboring under normal conditions. We 
have been mad for about five years and it 
will take three or four years to get used 
to normalcy again. I repeat, this is about 
a normal state. We are producing about 
what we are using.” 

M. le Baron. left for Honolulu to take 
his normal vacation cruise on his yacht in 
the South Seas. 


DENMARK 


Tender Brothers 


Charged with helping her mother, 
Baroness von Dueben, to commit suicide, 
Mrs. Else Wille Bang pleaded in Copen- 
hagen that the Baroness was suffering 
from an incurable ailment, explained that 
she had given her mother poison in the 
guise of medicine to put her out of her 
misery. The trial of Mrs. Bang ended 
month and a half ago. She was sentenced 
to only three months in jail. Last week 
long, lean King Christian X sympathet- 
ically reviewed the case of his subject 
Mrs. Bang, pardoned her. 


Tender-hearted Christian X is the eld- 
est son of Denmark’s late King Frederick 
VIII, whose second son was elected King 
of Norway in 1905. Also tender-hearted 
though of stern appearance, Norway’s 
King Haakon was much moved by the 
acquittal two years ago of his subject Mrs. 
Marie Jensen, who had killed her husband 
with an axe. Penitent, Mrs. Jensen not 
only confessed her crime but begged the 
local jury to convict her. They, knowing 
Mr. Jensen, insisted on acquitting the 
self-confessed murderess, who burst into 
loud sobs. To help soothe her, King 
Haakon started a “sympathy fund” for 
Mrs. Jensen by contributing 500 kroner 
($133) from his royal purse. The ex- 
tenuating circumstances: Mr. Jensen told 
his wife with gruesome gusto that he had 
killed her two children in the woods, 
whereupon Mrs. Jensen split his head. 
But Practical-Joker Jensen had not killed 
the children, who are alive, well, 


SPAIN 


Generals ; Palace 


Because he wound up a harangue to 
troops last week with the cry “Viva Es- 
pana!” instead of “Viva la Republica!” 
the Chief of Staff of the Spanish Army, 
General Don Manuel Goded, was ousted 
from his command by Premier Azana. 

Two other Spanish generals were ousted 
for similar cause. Hero of the hour was 
Lieut.-Colonel Julio Mangada, the only 
officer present who refused to join Spain’s 
Chief of Staff in shouting “Viva Espana!” 
(the last words uttered by King Alfonso 
XIII before he left Spain). Rebuked by 
the Chief of Staff in the presence of com- 
mon soldiers for refusing to shout “Viva 
Espana!” heroic Lieut.-Colonel Mangada 
reached for his service pistol, was pounced 
upon and arrested. 

To the Cortes (Parliament) smiling 
Premier Azana passed off lightly the fact 
that three additional generals suspected of 
a plot to restore Alfonso XIII, had to be 
placed under arrest recently. “All these 
are simply isolated cases of indiscipline,” 
said Premier Azana. He tut-tutted rumors 
that the Army is wavering in its loyalty 
to the Republic. 

In a municipal election six Royalists 
recently won offices, scored the first vic- 
tory for their party since the founding of 
the Republic. Cockily last week President 
Alcala Zamora, who has been surrounding 
himself with more & more pomp until his 
entourage is almost regal, announced: “I 
will spend most of the summer at La 
Granja palace,” famed for its luxurious 
gardens, often called the Spanish Ver- 
sailles. Only 15 months ago Senor Alcala 
Zamora was in jail. 


GERMANY 
Rough Riots 


In Berlin and in Vienna last week Fas- 
cist rioting at last crept from proletariat 
to fashionable quarters, terrorized tourists 
on the boulevards, respected not even the 
immunity of foreign diplomats sipping 
champagne in Vienna’s smart International 
Country Club. 
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NEW 
Silence and 


Safety 


in the first noiseless 
non-skid tire with 
center traction 








E’D BEEN reading a lot of tire- 
selling claims, and he was full of 
questions when he bought that tire. 


“How thick is the tread?” “‘ How 
many plies does it have?” “‘How 
does it compare in weight with other 
tiresP” He asked all this, but he 
failed to ask the one simple question 
that sums up the whole proposition: 


“Do all these details produce a 
balanced tire?’’ 


So he’ll have to throw away a tire 
that still looks good for thousands of 
miles — because it was unbalanced, 
and wore itself out inside. 


In unbalanced tires, the. two parts 
of the tire—tread and carcass work 
against each other. If the tread is too 
heavy, it pounds the life out of the 
cords beneath. Or if the tread is too 
weak, too light, for the carcass—then 
the tread fails thousands of miles too 
soon. In either case, one part of the 
tire is wasted — and you’re cheated 
out of mileage you ought to get. 


If you want to be sure of getting 
balanced tires — get Goodyears. 


buble he couldn’t see 


because he bought an 


Unbalanced 
lire! 


Inside the tire when he bought it was this 
hidden cause of failure. Because the tire was un- 
balanced it wore out thousands of miles too soon 


Before materials are accepted for use in 
Goodyear Tires, they go through an un- 
matched series of tests to make sure 
of absolute uniformity in quality and 
quantity. 

These uniform materials are built 
into tires by uniform methods and pro- 
cesses—and the only change ever tolera- 
ted is a definite and tested improvement. 


The world’s largest rubber laborator- 
ies — the world’s closest control over 
manufacturing processes develop and 
check the uniformity of Goodyear Tires. 


We believe it is absolutely true to say 
that you get more for your money from 
Goodyear Tires because Goodyear puts 
more money into safeguarding their 
uniformity — their balanced quality — 
than any other tire builder. 


The public has made this possible 
by using more Goodyear Tires than 
any other kind. 


Next time you need tires, be sure 
of your money’s worth by asking this 
simple question: 


‘‘Why buy any second-choice tire 
when first-choice costs no more?”’ 


TUNE EN? Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature 
guest artist every Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 















New York office of 

Tide Water Oil Company 
is finding this saving 

in one year through 

the use of Scott Towels 


ihren well-managed company is seeking efficient 
ways to trim down overhead. Recently the New 
York office of Tide Water Oil Company installed 
cloth-like Scott Towels in its washroom. 

The saving from this item alone will total well 
over $650 this year. 

Carefully kept records by other large industrial 


FOUND...*650 
mn the Lydol Viashroom 








concerns show that Scott towel service costs con- 
siderably less than other paper towels—and only 
about 25% as much as adequate cloth towel service. 

And it’s saving without sacrifice. For most wash- 
room users prefer the fluffy softness of ScotTissue towels. 


They are pleasant to use . . . and absolutely safe. 
Always fresh, clean and dry. Touched by your hands 
only. Never any question as to who may have used 
them before you. 

ScotTissue towels are made of ‘‘thirsty-fibre,’’ a re- 
markable cellulose material developed by the Scott 
Paper Company. 

They are twice as absorbent as ordinary tissue tow- 
els. And more economical, because one does the work 
—instead of three or four. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





In Berlin 500 Fascist students, enraged 
by the closing of their university for two 
days in hopes of preventing riots there, 
swarmed down Unter den Linden roaring 

“Germany Awake!” and brandishing sticks 
and stilettos. The United Press, which has 
its office at No. 17 Unter den Linden, esti- 
mated that ‘a score of persons were 
beaten and one stabbed” before police 
dispersed the rioters. 

In Vienna the socialite International 


“Li 


Country Club was raided by rollicking 
ts con- young Fascists who toppled over tables, 
id only smashed crockery & chairs, attacked the 
service guests with clubs fashioned of broken 

’ furniture. Raining blows upon one Walter 

t wash- A. Baldwin of Boston they bruised him 
towels. severely. Aristocratic Dr. Caius Bredi- 
ceanu, Minister to Austria of the King- 

ly safe. dom of Rumania, was kicked from behind, 
ir hands rolled over & over down the terrace steps. 
ve used Even women were smacked in the face and 


elsewhere by the young Fascists until sud- 
denly the Club secretary appeared, pistol 

” in hand, cool. 
ate aoe ‘. ; 
: “Get out! “Get 


he ordered. out or 


1¢ Scott I'll shoot!” Cowed, the Fascists got. 
In clashes throughout Germany between 
Fascists, Communists and the police three 
ue tow- 


persons were killed last week, 42 injured. 
1e work ~- 3 
mpany, air or Foul 

Fourteen of the 17 states and free cities 
in the German Republic filed protests last 
week against President Paul von Hinden- 
burg’s decree lifting the ban on Adolf Hit- 
ler’s  brown-shirted “Storm Troops” 
(Time, June 27). In Munich, hot-headed 
Bavarians talked of remaking their Free 
State into a Bavarian Monarchy, restoring 
the. House of Wittlesbach. Deposed 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
naturally tried to hasten the popular fer- 
ment, stopped just short of high treason 
to the German Republic. 

“Bavaria must oppose the encroach- 
ments of Berlin!” barked the grizzled, 
ramrod-backed Prince to a throng of 
Bavarians who were once his father’s sub- 
jects. “Bavaria must oppose all efforts to 
centralize the Fatherland. That is the 
Western and notably the French method! 

.. The Empire of Bismarck was com- 
posed of allied states and therein rested 
its strength.” 

The Prince might talk and raise 
tumultuous cheers, but meanwhile Bavaria 
remained a Free State. Her Republican 
Premier, Dr. Heinrich Held, was busy with 
other state premiers last week, vowed to 
carry the cause of states’ rights before the 
German Supreme Court at Leipzig. 

Inevitably the puffing of Bavarian mon- 
archists fanned a few German imperialist 
embers. Two thousand adherents of ab- 
dicated Kaiser Wilhelm II gathered 
Dresden, were addressed by his daughter- 
in-law, ex-Crown Princess Cecilie. What 
she said did not amount to much but she 
joined in Hochs! and handclaps when Gen- 
eral Bock von Wuelfingen went the whole 
hog, demanded the end of the German Re- 
public and restoration of the House of 





Hohenzollern. Though this was certainly 
a treason, Dresden police made nothing of 
° it, stood about grinning, saluted ex-Crown 


Princess Cecilie when she went home. 





Significance. Unquestionably — the 
Fatherland was in ferment last week, the 
chief reason being that President von 
Hindenburg has called into being a Cabinet 
with no parliamentary majority, headed by 
Chancellor Lieut.-Colonel Franz von 
Papen (Time, June 13). On July 31 Ger- 
mans will elect a new Reichstag, chances 








International 


CROWN ‘PRINCE RUPPRECHT 


He stopped just short of high treason. 


being that the Fascists will emerge as the 
largest party but without a majority. In 
that unsatisfactory event the political 
deadlock would be so complete that a 
coup d’état looms distinctly possible. Last 
week every faction—Monarchist, Fascist, 
Socialist, Communist—was watching cat- 
like for a chance to seize power by means 
fair or foul. 


; — 


Supreme Cartoon 

Defiance blazed last week between the 
two cabinets at Berlin, the Prussian State 
Cabinet and the German Federal Cabinet. 

When they had looked at a cartoon in 
Berlin’s Socialist Vorwdarts and read an 
article in Cologne’s Catholic Volkzeitung 
the new German Cabinet of Chancellor 
Franz von Papen made formal demand 
upon the Prussian Government to punish 
both papers by suspending them for five 
days. 

The Socialist cartoon showed brown- 
shirted Fascists being paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, which they are not. The 
Catholic article attacked Catholic Chan- 
cellor von Papen for his stand at Lausanne 
(see p. 14). Decision as to whether to sup- 
press the newspapers was up to Prussian 
Minister of Interior Dr. Wilhelm Karl 
Severing, taciturn Socialist, famed for 
ruthless police methods to keep order in 
Berlin. 

Socialist Severing soon announced that 
the Socialist cartoon was not sufficiently 
“coarse” to merit suppression, opined that 
the Catholic article was “inspired by 
purely patriotic motives.” He flatly re- 
fused to punish either newspaper, rushed 


the dispute to the German Supreme Court 
at Leipzig. The Court at once decided 
that the Socialist Vorwdarts must be sus- 
pended for five days, pondered whether to 
suspend the Catholic Volkzeitung. 


SIAM 
Hat-Born Hierarchs 

In slumbrous, easy-going Siam the gen- 
tle comedy of deposing King Prajadhipok 
as Absolute Monarch and reinstating King 
Prajadhipok as Constitutional Monarch 
was wafted to its close last week. 

A progressive little man, His Majesty 
had eagerly favored the change from the 
first. It permitted dismissal of his Su- 
preme Council of State composed ex- 
clusively of Princes—all relatives of King 
Prajadhipok. Delighted to get rid of his 
relatives, some of them big men who have 
tried to boss and bully him, the bantam- 
weight King ushered happily into office a 
Cabinet of Ministers in which there is not 
a single Prince! 

Two of the new Cabinet members are 
men who as humble under-secretaries did 
the Princes’ work. Quite unheard of out- 
side Siam are Premier & Finance Minister 
Monophkarana; Foreign Minister Phya 
Srivisar Vacha; Defense Minister Praser- 
tsong Coram; Minister of Interior Phya 
Chasaenyapati. 

Without a constitution—which Siam has 
never had—King Prajadhipok could not 
of course become a Constitutional Mon- 
arch. In a quiet Siamese way it was an- 
nounced last week that a constitution had 
been adopted and that “under certain 
circumstances the Senate has power to 
override the King.” 

Siam has never had a Senate. Produced 
last week like a hat-born rabbit, the 
Senate was found to consist of 70 Siamese 
army officers, the same who last fortnight 
staged with His Majesty’s approval their 
placid, bloodless coup d’état. 

There also appeared in Bangkok last 
week a Committee of 15 about which no- 
body seemed to know anything except 
that “the Cabinet is responsible to it,” 
according to Premier Monophkarana. 
Foreign correspondents, groping for fa- 
miliar words in which to ‘state so peculiar 
a situation, decided that the Committee of 
15 is a “junta” or “dictature.’”’ His Maj- 
esty, long a public advocate of popular 
suffrage, welcomed rumors that the vote 
had been given to Siamese women last 
week, though by whom and for what did 
not appear. A theory grew that the orig- 
inal 70 Senators who simply took their 
seats will be joined by 70 more elected 
Senators, thus giving Siamese their first 
taste of parliamentary government as it 
is understood in the West. 

There being no hard feelings, the in- 
numerable Siamese Princes arrested at the 
outset of the coup d’état were all set free 
last week—all except domineering Prince 
Paribatra whom it was thought best to 
keep locked up for a while. 

“The King and members of the new 
Administration,” said a spokesman for 
His Majesty, “have completely won each 
other’s confidence. It is not too much to 


say that King Prajadhipok is delighted.” 
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Pamplona’s Encierros 

For 51 weeks of the year the capital of 
Navarra is a sleepy little Spanish city 
where half-naked children play in the nar- 
row streets and café waiters doze under 
the arcades of the broad, quiet Plaza de la 
Constitucion. But in the second week of 
July, Pamplona becomes bull-mad, its 
streets and plaza are full of snuffing, rush- 
ing bulls. Hotels and rooming houses over- 
flow with visitors from Madrid, Bilbao, 
San Sebastian, with tourists from St. Jean- 
de-Luz, Biarritz and Paris. Peasants from 
miles around sleep in wagons, in the fields, 
or do not sleep at all. For four days from 
6 a. m. until long after midnight sleep 
is next to impossible while Pamplona cele- 
brates the Fiesta of San Fermin, its patron 
saint. There are bullfights, street dancing, 
parades of huge grotesque figures, much 
drinking of strong Spanish wine. But by 
far the most exciting ceremony—one which 
takes place only at Pamplona—is the en- 
cierro (driving of the bulls). 

Soon after dawn the first day of the 
fiesta this week, hundreds of youths gath- 
ered at the edge of town near the railroad 
station. Men climbed upon six big 
cages, reached down and opened them. Out 
walked six bulls, blinking in the sunlight. 
They were strong, lithe, handsome, each 
branded with the mark of Don Ernesto 
Blanco. They looked around, uncertain 
what to do, until from the crowd of youths 
came a yell: “Hah! Hah! ... Toro!” 
The bulls lowered their heads, charged 
the crowd. The crowd took to its heels, 
the bulls stampeding in pursuit. 


Through the narrow streets rushed the 
yelling rabble of boys and young men. 
while women cheered from the safety of 
windows. From every doorway came male 
recruits to swell the throng. Across the 
city they ran, the foremost bull not three 
paces behind the last man. At the plaza 
the path of the encierro is marked by 
fences, behind which hundreds of tourists 
and visitors watched. A few, carried away 
by the excitement, vaulted the fence, 
joined the runners. Occasionally a runner 
fell, lay still while the bulls, their eyes on 
the moving mass, pounded over them. 
From the plaza the chase poured into an- 
other small street, then men & bulls made 
one mad rush for the entrance of the bull 
ring. 

The gate is far too small to let all 
through at once. Those who could not get 
in fell to the ground. Men piled upon men, 
bulls leaped over a human wall and charged 
snorting into the ring. There they found 
men waving coats, shirts, rags—anything 
that remotely resembled a matador’s cape. 
The bulls charged here & there. Sometimes 
a novice held his bull’s attention, executed 
several passes. Sometimes he went down 
with a horn wound in his leg. 

Into this bedlam now trotted a bunch of 
steers. The bulls charged, goring the 
steers at first but gradually making friends 
with them, quieting down in the company 
of fellow cattle. Then the steers led the 
bulls out to pens under the arena. 

That afternoon matadors killed the six 
fine bulls of Don Ernesto Blanco for the 
glory of Spain’s national sport. The next 


three days the encierro was repeated with 
different batches of bulls. At the end of 
four days thousands of people had seen 
Spain’s leading matadors perform. They 
included: Marcial Lalanda, long considered 
the best; Nicanor Villalta and Vincente 
Barrera, also oldtimers; Domingo Ortega, 
who in his second season is the most talked 
of matador in Spain; Jaime Noain, another 
fast-rising youth; Luis Fuentes Bejarano, 
who is sometimes brave, sometimes funny. 

The Bull is Spain’s chief animal. He 
is a descendant of the wild bulls that 
roamed the Iberian peninsula, a closer 
cousin of the African Cape buffalo than of 
any domestic cattle. Spanish ganaderias 


(bull-raising establishments) raise their 
bulls in a wild state. 


Carefully bred to 
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Sweet Butterflies 

For 24 years Austin Hobart Clark has 
been smelling butterflies in & about the 
District of Columbia. Just how much 
pleasure he has got from it he told last 
week in a 337-page volume laconically en- 
titled The Butterflies of the District of 
Columbia & Vicinity. In it Butterfly Lover 
Clark, who is curator of echinoderms at 
the U. S. National Museum and only 
smells butterflies as a pastime, poetically 
reveals several hitherto unsuspected facts 
concerning the butterfly. Items: 

Many male butterflies have: the fra- 
grance of flowers. The common orange- 
&-black regal fritillary, a shy little fellow, 
emits a strong, sweet, spicy odor resem- 
bling that of sandalwood. He feeds on the 
tops of red milkweeds and thistles, will flee 
if approached by man. The smell of the 
female is exceedingly nauseating. The blue 
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PAMPLONA’S BULLS 


The young men: “Hah! Hah! . 


bring out all the courage of the strain, the 
best specimens are rigorously tested, the 
tame ones weeded out to be butchered. 
Those raised to fight are never allowed to 
come in contact with a man on foot lest 
they learn his tricks. They must remain 
virgin. The young ones and defectives 
are fought by novilleros (novices); full- 
grown bulls (over three years) are killed 
by full-fledged matadors. Most of the 
ganaderias are near Salamanca, in the west 
of Spain, and in Andalusia, south of Se- 
ville. Largest, fiercest, most cunning are 
the bulls of the sons of Don Eduardo 
Miura, whose ganaderia is near Seville. 
Miura bulls kill many horses.* Few mata- 
dors like to fight Miuras; some will not. 
Many breeders have bred smaller bulls at 
the behest of cautious matadors, but if a 
bull is too small he is whistled out of the 
ring. For those who wish to judge bulls 
before they reach the ring two occasions 
are important: the feria (fair) at Seville 
in the spring and the July encierros at 
Pamplona. 








*Most of the horses used in Spain’s bullfights, 
whose disembowelling so annoys U. S. tourists, 
are bought in St. Louis at $5 a head. 
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butterfly smells like “newly stirred earth 
in spring or crushed violet stems.” The 
lesser sulphur exudes the fragrance of dried 
sweet grass. The orange clover’s scent re- 
sembles heliotrope. If a cloud obscures 
the sun it at once seeks a resting place, 
preferably on something yellow. It is very 
social. The cloudless clover smells of vio- 
lets and musk, the cabbage butterfly of 
mignonette and sweet briar, the yellow 
swallowtail of “certain brands of honey 
biscuits.” The milkweed butterfly has an 
odor like “the faint sweet fragrance of 
red clover blossoms.” The female smells 
like a cockroach. 

Butterflies are strong and brave. The 
milkweed has been seen 100 miles at sea. 
It flies 10 to 15 feet above the water at a 
speed of 20 mp.h., always in a straight 
line. Mr. Clark says he once saw a blue 
swallowtail chasing an English sparrow. 

Butterflies grow up in odd places. The 
cabbage butterfly, in its caterpillar state, 
will sometimes pupate on firewood, often 
emerges from its cocoon in midwinter, 
much to the astonishment of gentlemen 
warming their feet in fireplaces. The cy- 
bele will lay eggs only on violets. 
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California’s Year 
(See front cover) 

Since 1920, California teams have won 
the I. C. A. A. A. A.* track meet every 
year but one. Southern California won 
in 1931 and when teams from 35 Eastern 
colleges entrained for Berkeley, Calif. 
last week, for the first meet ever held on 
the Pacific Coast, they were all sure 
Southern California would win again with 
Stanford second. The meet resolved itself 
therefore into a series of individual con- 
tests about which some doubt remained. 
Most spectacular were four: 100-yd. dash, 
quarter-mile, half-mile, pole vault. 

What the people in the University of 
California’s new Edwards Stadium hoped 
to see in the 100-yd. dash was the rubber 
race between Frank Wykoff of Southern 
California, intercollegiate champion in 
1931, joint holder of the world’s record 
(9.5 sec.) and Bob Kiesel, University of 
California sophomore, who lost one race to 
Wykoff this year, then beat him in the 
California Intercollegiates. Wykoff won 
both his heats with nonchalance, looking 
backwards for the last 30 yards. Kiesel, 
who had said he would not compete for a 
place on this year’s Olympic team because 
he is tired of running, took his first heat 
but in the semi-final when he came gallop- 
ing down the track with his head bobbing 
and his heavy shoulders wobbling from 
side to side, he was a step behind a little 
Cornell sprinter named Dick Hardy. 
Nevertheless, it was Kiesel whom Wykoff 
had to beat in the final. He did it neatly 
in 9.9, with Hardy third. 

The results of the quarter and half were 
in doubt, not because anyone expected 
Stanford’s crack middle-distance man Ben 
Eastman to be beaten in either, but be- 
cause they wanted toa see just how near 
the currently accepted world’s records his 
times would be. Only a few people in the 
crowd, friends of Eastman who knew that 
he was recovering from a heavy cold, 
guessed he might be below his best form. 
In the quarter, they thought Karl Warner 
of Yale might make Eastman work. If 
that race tired him, Eastman would have 
trouble against Ben Hallowell, a seasoned 
Harvard runner, in the half-mile. In the 
start of the quarter, at the pole position, 
Eastman had to battle through a bunched 
field to take the lead after 50 yards. 
Close behind him at the turn was a little 
Pennsylvania man, Bill Carr, who had 
started in the sixth lane. Rounding the 
turn, Eastman shook off the pack but he 
could not shake off Carr. Geared to a 
quicker stride than Eastman, Carr, who 
had never before last week run a quarter- 
mile in less than 48 sec., caught the Stan- 
ford man in the last 100 yards, beat him 
to the finish by a step, in 47 sec. 

Eastman had good reason to be tired by 
that race. If he was, he managed to con- 
ceal it. After an hour’s rest, he started 
near the front in the half-mile and took 
the lead after 400 yards. It was Hallowell 
who was tired, after losing a terrific mile 
to Mangan of Cornell. Turner of Michi- 
gan and Hudder Dawson, the Princeton 





*Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
letes of America. 





captain, challenged Eastman in the stretch 
but neither could whittle down his lead. 
Winner by ten yards, Eastman’s time was 
1:51.9, or .3 sec. slower than the world’s 
record and one second slower than his own 
best time. 

In the pole vault, Bill Graber of South- 
ern California was defending his cham- 
pionship but he has had a lame back this 
spring. Bill Miller of Stanford, injured 
early in the season, lately vaulted 13 ft. 
114 in., the best mark of the season. 
George Pool, University of California cap- 
tain, had the advantage of knowing his 
own runway and vaulting box. Yale had 
three crack vaulters of whom Wirt 
Thompson was probably the best. Graber, 
Miller and Thompson all stuck at 13 ft. 
ro in. Another Yale man, Frank Pierce, 
and George Jefferson of Los Angeles, tied 
for fourth. 

This is California’s year in sport. While 
Southern California was beating Stanford 
62} to 33 for the I. C. A. A. A. A. cham- 
pionship last week, with Yale third and 
California fourth, Helen Wills Moody of 
San Francisco and Ellsworth Vines Jr. of 
Pasadena were winning the two most im- 
portant singles championships in tennis at 
Wimbledon (see p. 20). A University of 
California crew which had three weeks ago 
won the intercollegiate championship at 
Poughkeepsie was preparing to win the 
right to defend its 1y28 Olympic cham- 
pionship in final trials at Worcester, Mass. 
Meanwhile at Long Beach, Calif., last 
week, more track athletes were competing 
in the semi-final Olympic trials. 

Hector Dyer of the Los Angeles A. C., 
only crack sprinter in the U. S. who stands 
up straight instead of crouching at the 
start, won the 200-metre race and twice 
equalled the world’s record—1o0.4 sec— 
for 100 metres. 

At sectional Olympic trials in Evanston, 
Ill., Eddie Tolan, famed Negro sprinter 
from Michigan, equalled the Olympic 
record—10.6 sec.—for 100 metres. Five 
other Olympic records were equalled or 
broken. 

A third place or better in the semi-finals 
qualified for the final U. S. Olympic team 
trials at Palo Alto, July 15 and 16. The 
team trials would be the last preliminary 
before the grand climax of California’s 
sporting summer, a climax for which Cali- 
fornia has been preparing since 1923, the 
Xth Olympic Games which start in Los 
Angeles July 30, last till Aug. 14. 

To prepare for this year’s Olympics, 
California appropriated $1,000,000, Los 
Angeles $1,250,000. Los Angeles, whose 
Olympic Stadium holds 105,000, built an 
Olympic Auditorium to hold 12,000, a 
2,000-metre rowing course with a $10,500 
stadium at the finish at Long Beach. 
Twelve miles southwest of Los Angeles 
are 550 pink-&-white two-room bungalows 
specially designed to house 2,000 men con- 
testants from 58 nations in a 331-acre 
“Olympic Village” with five miles of 
streets, a hospital, an amphitheatre, 40 
private kitchens equipped to give foreign 
contestants native rations. Expenses for 
the U. S. team this year are estimated at 
$350,000 of which Treasurer George W. 
Graves of the Olympic Committee three 


weeks ago announced that only $45,000 
had been raised. 

By last week, foreign contestants to the 
Olympic games were all either on their 
way to Los Angeles or about to start. The 
Finnish team practiced in Paris, then 
boarded ship for the U. S. With the team 
was famed Marathoner Paavo Nurmi. 
Barred for professionalism last week, he 
still hoped officials would allow him to 
compete when he arrived. Japanese com- 
petitors were on the way. When they 
arrive at Los Angeles, they will find a tub 
large enough to hold 15 men, such as 
Japanese athletes prefer for bathing. 
French athletes, disgusted by the refusal 
of the U. S. Government to allow them to 
have wine with their meals, were still in 
France. They were planning, while in the 
U. S., to sip 125 grams of Cuban sugar 
syrup every day for stimulus. 

In England, the Cambridge crew, row- 
ing for the Leander Club, won the Grand 
Challenge Cup in a Thames race at Henley 
for the right to represent England in the 
Olympic crew races. Lord David Burgh- 
ley, famed English and Empire hurdling 
champion, was named captain of the Brit- 
ish track team that was selected last week. 

First large group of foreign contestants 
to arrive in the U. S. contained 18 mem- 
bers of the Swedish Olympic team headed 
by Count Carl Bonde, master of horse to 
King Gustaf V. Twenty-five more 
Swedes were expected later. At Forli, 
Italy, Premier Mussolini bade farewell to 
the Italian team of 108, reminded them 
that they were “ambassadors extraor- 
dinary of Italy to the United States.” 
Missing from the Polish team that sailed 
from Gdnyia last week was Kusocinski, 
famed distance runner who lately beat 
Nurmi’s record for the four-mile run. He 
thought the boat was too small, planned 
to sail from Cherbourg on the Mauretania 
upon whose spacious decks he can prowl 
freely. Most famed of 21 Argentines who 
arrived in Manhattan last week was José 
Ribas, who holds the world’s record for 
30,000 metres. Splashing in swimming 
pools at Los Angeles, where he has been 
since March, was old Duke Kahanamoku, 
famed swimmer of Hawaii. He was hoping 
to qualify once more for the U. S. Olym- 
pic team, as he did in 1912, 1920, 1924, 
1928 (a record). 

Even if 42-year-old Duke Kahanamoku 
qualified, he could not help the U. S. team 
win. The U. S. has never won, never will. 
Nor will any other nation. Olympic 
games are scored officially only for in- 
dividual events. Nothing counts except a 
first place and there is no such thing, offi- 
cially, as a.team score. Unofficially, to 
satisfy readers who want to know which 
country has the best athletes, sportswriters 
have invented a team score system on the 
basis of which the U. S. won the 1928 
Olympics with 131 points to 62 for Fin- 
land, 59 for Germany. 

Outstanding competitor in this year’s 
Olympic 1,500-metre run should be Gene 
Venzke, 23-year-old graduate this spring 
from the Pottstown, Pa., High School. 
Last winter Venzke, who used to run to 
work in a Reading, Pa., steel mill, ran an 
indoor mile in 4:10, breaking Nurmi’s 
record by 2 sec. Another world record 
breaker is George Spitz, Jr., 20-year-old 
sophomore at New York University. Ata 
Boston meet last winter he jumped 6 ft. 
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JULY WEEK-END 
IN THE 


MAURETANIA 


TO NOWA SCOTIA 


JULY : : LEO The noble 
Lion escapingAfrica heat 
for the nal 

Nova Scotia. 


shores of 





JULY 29 


Here the MAURETANIA expresses with 
faultless taste her week-end mood of 
high holiday! She offers a brilliant reper- 
tory of gay diversion. . . luxury that 
contents the soul...comfort and cuisine 
to content sublimely your more material 
selves. From the mid-morning swim to 
dancing in the moonlight, from rollicking 
sports to undisturbed seclusion ... the 
MAURETANIA grants your every desire! 


-It takes more than a ship and sailors to 
make a Week-End Cruise. Cunard 
created this feature... Cunard alone 
operates Week-End Cruises all the year 
‘round. Only this resultant accumulation 
of experience... the careful planning far 
in advance . . . make possible the novel 
attractions which distinguish a Cunard 


Week-End Cruise. 


The MAURETANIA sails July 29 (Friday 
midnight), returns August 2 (Tuesday 


morning). 


4 pays $50 up 


No passports required No Taxes 


See your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE . . . ORIGINATED BY 
- » PERFECTED BY.. .CUNARD 


cuNARD 











| 84 in. in the eccentric manner which he 
| acquired practicing at home, in Flushing, 


L. I. Almost certain of a place on the 
U. S. team last week was Joe McCluskey, 
Fordham steeplechaser, who learned about 
distance running when he was a newspaper 
delivery boy in Manchester, Conn. The 
U. S. has the world’s record shot-putter, 
Leo Sexton, and a huge blond Californian, 
Herman Brix, who, experts think, is just as 


| good. 


If U. S. track coaches had been trying 
to pick an Olympic team last week, all 
these would have been on it. So would 
Eddie Tolan; Hurdler Percy Beard, who is 
a chemical engineering instructor at Ala- 
bama Polytechnical Institute; Hector 
Dyer, Bill Graber, Pen Hallowell. Coaches 
might have had sharp differences of opin- 
ion as to the rest of the team but there was 
one other name which they surely would 
have chosen—Benjamin Bangs Eastman. 

Long (6 ft., 13 in.), thin (156 lb.), 
blond, with horned-rim glasses, Ben East- 
man lacks the appearance of a champion 
runner. He looked even less like one the 
day he won the quarter-mile in a class 
track meet when he was a Stanford fresh- 
man. He ran in sneakers. But his time 
was 51 sec. Stanford’s seasoned track 
coach, Robert Lyman (“Dink”) Temple- 
ton, was so much impressed that he took 
Eastman in hand, had him go away for the 
summer to put on weight. Last year, run- 
ning in the intercollegiates for the first 
time, Eastman lost to Vic Williams in the 
quarter-mile, won the half-mile handily. 
By that time, everyone knew that he was 
a great middle distance man but no one 
anticipated Eastman’s doings this spring. 


| Late in March, in a dual meet against the 


Los Angeles Athletic Club, he won the 440 
in 46.4 sec., a full second faster than Ted 
Meredith’s world record which since 1916 
had been regarded as unbreakable. Two 
weeks later, Ben Eastman won a half- 
mile race in 1:51.3, or .3 sec. faster than 
the world’s record made by Dr. Otto 
Peltzer of Germany in 1926. Since then, 
in addition to his exploits last week, East- 
man has run another quarter-mile in 47.1, 
a half-mile in 1:50.9, 800 meters in 1:50 
(.6 sec. faster than Sera Martin’s world’s 
record). / 

Unlike Runners Venzke and McCluskey, 
Ben Eastman never had occasion to trot 
about his business. His father is president 
of Southern Pacific-Golden Gate Ferries 
Co. and Spring Valley Land Co. At Stan- 
ford, where his brother Samuel Palmer 
Eastman Jr. is also on the track team, Ben 
Eastman majors in economics, plans to go 
to Stanford’s graduate school of business. 
He belongs to Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity, 
an organization called Skull & Snakes, and 
the Board of Athletic Control. In May 
he was elected Captain of the track team. 
He has no special training methods. He 
eats what he likes until three hours before 
a meet when he gobbles steak, tea, custard. 
Calm, almost lethargic, Eastman’s style of 
running is in character. He contradicts 
the Indian maxim which says: ‘White 
man, body make legs go; red man, legs 
make body go.” His shoulders lilt with 
his stride but his body does not move and 
strain, his glasses never wobble on his 
nose. As Indians are supposed to do, he 
toes in slightly and, unlike most fast run- 
ners, tracks in an absolutely straight line. 
Eastman lost none of his prestige by los- 


ing one race last week. Coaches who saw 
him breaking other runners’ records earlier 
this spring expect him presently to break 
his own. 


— 


At Wimbledon 

Red-haired Maurice McLoughlin was 
obviously a ‘“‘comet.” Sad, sly little Henri 
Cochet, with rings under his eyes, is a 
“wizard.” Tilden, tall, thin, dramatic, 
made an almost funnypaper contrast with 
William Johnston, short, thin, efficient: 
they were “Big Bill” and “Little Bill.” 
Last week the galleries at Wimbledon, 
after watching some tennis as great as 
Wimbledon ever saw, felt around for a 
nickname for its exponent, a lanky, lazy- 
looking California boy who had come over 
to play in his first “world championship.” 

He, 20-year-old Ellsworth Vines Jr. of 
Pasadena, got ready for Wimbledon by 
losing his match to an obscure Austra- 
lian in the London Championships. He 
beat the same Australian, Harry Hop- 
man, in Wimbledon’s second round, but 
he did it without vehemence, the way he 
won his other early matches. He slouched 
about the grounds, sprawled in locker- 
room chairs, apparently forgetful of the 
fact that he was the U. S. singles champion 
and therefore the most exciting entrant 
in the tournament with the possible ex- 
ception of Henri Cochet, who was put out 
in the second round. When all the other 
U.S. players including Sidney B. Wood Jr. 
the defending champion, had been elim- 
inated, Vines strolled out to play his semi- 
final match against Jack Crawford of Aus- 
tralia. 

It was a dark afternoon. A grey drizzle 
made the court slippery and the bad foot- 
ing seemed to bother Crawford. It did 
not bother Vines. After a week of good 
but not brilliant tennis, he suddenly found 
his game. His backhand, weak the day 
before, was suddenly a magnificent offen- 
sive stroke. His drives lashed the utter- 
most corners of Crawford’s back court. 
Crawford said afterward that Vines’s first 
serve “seemed to hit the court the same 
instant it left the racket.” Vines followed 
it to the net and smashed Crawford’s 
returns so hard that the ball kicked up 
tufts of grass. Crawford put socks over 
his shoes in the second set. Like his 
gestures with his racket, it did no good. 
When Vines had won, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3, he 
remarked: “It was my one game in a 
year. I wish I could always hit like that.” 

Vines was mistaken. In the other half 
of a polyglot semi-final, an elegant little 
Englishman, Bunny Austin, had beaten an 
acrobatic little Japanese, Jiro Sato. Against 
Austin, Vines was just as good as he had 
been against Crawford. Their match was 
over in 45 minutes, 6-4, 6-2, 6-o. Austin 
watched Vines’s last serve, an ace, go past, 
then ran up to shake hands. Said he: “I 
couldn’t play against that... .” 

Any women’s singles championship, 
when Helen Wills Moody is playing in it, 
follows a set pattern. When Helen Jacobs 
is playing in it also, the pattern is usually 
symmetrical. At Wimbledon last week, 
on the side of the draw that contained 
Betty Nuthall and Mme René Mathieu, 
Helen Jacobs in the semi-finals met the 
French champion who had beaten Betty 
Nuthall the day before. She won her 
match, 7-5, 6-1. Suzanne Lenglen who had 
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just flown over from Paris and who said 
she planned to play exhibition tennis this 
summer, watched Mrs. Moody, who has 
not lost a set in competition since 1927, 
win her fifth Wimbledon championship 
two days later, 6-3, 6-1. 

Wimbledon men’s doubles champions 
last week, by beating Fred Perry & Pat 
Hughes of England, 6-0, 4-6, 3-6, 7-5, 
-~5, were the two spry seasoned French- 
men who helped win France the Davis 
Cup in 1927, and may help again this year 
—Jean Borotra & Jacques Brugnon. 





Who Won 

@ Francis Ouimet: his first golf tourna- 
ment since winning the U. S. Amateur at 
Chicago last summer; the Massachusetts 
Open, at Osterville; with 287, one stroke 





better than a crack field which included | 


Bobby Cruickshank, Wiffy Cox, Johnny 
Farrell. 


@ Walter Hagen: the Western Open golf | 


championship, for the fifth time, at Cleve- 
land. 


15th hole. He got two birdies for a 70 
and the 287 that beat Dutra by one stroke. 
@ Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney’s four- 
year-old racehorse Equipoise, who was re- 
tired early last season with a blind quarter 
crack: the Delavan Handicap at Arlington 
Park, defeating Jamestown, who had beat- 
en him twice in 1930, by three lengths. 


Finishing his last round in a high | 
wind, Hagen was three strokes behind Olin | 
Dutra, who was playing with him, at the | 





Carrying top-weight of 128 lb., Equipoise | 


covered the mile in 1:342, or 2 sec. better 


than the world record for an oval track set | 


by Jack High under 110 lb. at Belmont 
Park in 1930. 

@ Frankie Petrolle, welterweight of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., young brother of famed 
Billy (“Fargo Express”): a ten-round fight, 
against onetime Featherweight Champion 
Christopher (“Bat”) Battalino, whom 
Billy Petrolle has thrashed in two bloody 


fights this year (Trme, April 4; May 30); | 


at Long Island City, N. Y. 

@ Johnny Fischer, sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: the U. S. Intercol- 
legiate Golf Championship; beating by 
2 & 1 William Howell of Washington & 
Lee who was last week named for the U.S. 
Walker Cup team; at Hot Springs, Va. 
@ R. I. Gale’s Class-A sloop, Maiabar X: 
the annual race of the Cruising Club of 
America and the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club, from Montauk Point, L. I., to Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda: in 3 days 3 hr. 42 min. 
29 sec., with a time allowance of 5 hr. 53 
min. 41 sec. Clarence Kozlay of West 
Orange, N. J. was drowned when the larg- 
est boat in the race, James H. Ottley’s 
schooner Adriana, caught fire and sank 80 
miles off Montauk. Four days after the 
race’s end, the U. S. Coast Guard began 
hunting for the missing Bermuda fisher- 
man Spanishe Rose and the ketch Curlew, 
manned. by six Brooklynites. 


| 
| 





@ A baseball team of the 4th Regiment of 


the U. S. Marine Corps, stationed at 
Shanghai: the annual July 4 game against 
the Shanghai Amateur Baseball Club: 12 
to 4. The Amateur Baseball Club, oldest 
U. S. organization in Shanghai, started in 
1872. Composed originally of derelict 
sailors and bartenders, it played frequently 
against the Presbyterian Mission at Sun- 
kiangfu, an all-Chinese team captained by 
onetime Premier Tong Shao-yi 


WHAT A FOOL HE Is / 


Forgets all about his Teeth and Gums 
and he has “PINK TOOTH BRUSH”! 


-F HE misses that morning shave, by 
I noon he feels like a bum. But he'd far 
better miss a hundred shaves and find 
himself with a full beard, than to neglect 
his teeth and gums! 

Not only for looks, but for health, you 
must have clean teeth. Moreover, you must 
have firm gums. 

Modern foods aren’t coarse enough to 
stimulate the gums. Hence—your gums 
become soft and tender. And almost 
before you know it, you have “‘pink 
tooth brush.” 

This is a warning. It means that un- 
less you harden your gums, your teeth 


‘ may become grayish and dull. You may 


find yourself a victim of gingivitis or 
Vincent’s disease or even pyorrhea. And 
your teeth themselves may be endangered. 

But you needn’t have “‘pink tooth 
brush”’! Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste 
—today. Clean your teeth with it. (You'll 
give three lusty cheers when you see how 
Ipana really cleans your teeth!) 

Then—each time—rub a little extra 
Ipana lightly into those flabby, unhealthy 
gums of yours. The ziratol in Ipana tones 
them up—helps to firm them. 

Use Ipana ‘with massage regularly — 
and you'll not only have whiter, brighter 
teeth, but you'll never need to give a 
thought to “pink tooth brush.” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 





— 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-72 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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One of the few really 


famous hotels in America 
.-- providing faultless service 
for the comfort and happiness 
of those who appreci- 
ate the refinements of gra- 
cious living ... a traditional 
exclusiveness in the very cen- 
ter of Philadelphia's business 
and social life. 
Rates consistent with present times 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CraupE H. BENNETT, General Manager 











Smacking good! this zesty 


Creamed 


Old English 


It goes right well before dinner or for 
the grand finale of a genial repast—this 
Kraft Creamed Old English Cheese 
spread generously on wafers, plain, or 
toasted to melted gold. There’s the 
snap of genuine English Cheddar—rare 
savor that smacks merrily on the tongue! 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORP. 


NS 


| ducers). 





THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Web (by Frederick Herendeen; 
Charles H. Abramson and Jess Smith, pro- 
In a lonely house in Florida’s 
Everglades a demented professor (William 
Ingersoll) grows a gigantic spider. He is 
assisted by a Japanese butler (Harold de- 
Becker) who wants the formula to grow 
big Japanese. Into this setting presently 
appear all the characters requisite for 
mystery melodrama: two escaped mur- 
derers, two pursuing officers, a golden- 
hearted lad of the swamps who doubts his 
fitness to marry the professor’s niece be- 
cause his father “has snake’s blood in his 
veins,” a reporter for the Associated Press, 
an eloquent thunderstorm. The spider runs 
amok, hangs the two convicts from the 
rafters, drains them of blood, but not be- 
fore one of them has annoyed the heroine 
by locking her in the spider’s closet. The 
prison warden (Frank Shannon) points a 
suspicious finger at first one person, then 
another. The Japanese butler makes bright 
remarks in a Gallic accent. The swamp 
lad’s father is buried in offstage quick- 
sands, thereby purifying the Hollins blood. 

Long before the spider has been assassi- 
nated with a gas bomb the mystery of The 
Web has been punctured by several large, 
jagged holes and the cast, following 
pointed suggestions from the audience, has 
decided to make the rest as funny as pos- 
sible. As Playwright Herendeen probably 
told himself when he wrote it, there is no 
reason why The Web should not do well as 
a cinema. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Make Mea Star (Paramount). In the 
current deluge of pictures about Holly- 
wood, someone had the good sense to dig 
up Harry Leon Wilson’s old story, Merton 
of the Movies. As a play by Marc Con- 
nelly & George Kaufman it was the classic 
of its genre. Now as a talking cinema, 
under a new title to deceive cinemaddicts 
who saw it as a silent picture and might 
not want to see it again, it is still superb 
entertainment. 

Merton Gill (Stuart Erwin) is a grocery 
clerk who longs to be a cinema celebrity. 
Equipped with stupidity to equal his am- 
bition, he goes to Hollywood, informs a 
casting director that he has a diploma 
from a correspondence school of acting. 
His bemused enthusiasm makes his pre- 
dicament sad as well as funny. Once ad- 
mitted to a studio lot, he remains for two 
days, sleeping in property beds, eating 
property pork & beans. A generous extra 
girl (Joan Blondell) tries to befriend him 
but in so doing adds the last straw to 
Merton’s misery. She gets him a job with 
a director who makes a burlesque “west- 
ern” with Merton as the hero. He plays 
his role in earnest. At the preview of the 
picture he is so broken by the knowledge 

| that he has performed as a buffoon that 

| he sets off home. The extra girl tries hard 

| to comfort him and seems to be succeed- 
ing. 




















Better than any other actor in Holly- 
wood, Stuart Erwin has mastered the ex- 
pression of befuddlement. He was a be- 
wildered drunk in innumerable pictures 
before his ability got him, in Make Me a 
Star, his first starring part. There are 
times when Erwin reads the pathos be- 
tween his lines a little too vociferously 
but there are other times when his con- 
fident naiveté suggests a Chaplin who can 
talk. He makes Merton’s grand gesture 

















BLONDELL & ERWIN 


He is in earnest. 


of presenting the extra girl with a wrist 
watch hilarious by the way he says: “It’s 
a little token of my esteem and .. . it’s 
guaranteed.” Director William Beaudine 
had fine dialog to work with and he put 
in a few sharp touches of his own. The 
gross face of an anonymous cinemaddict 
who is almost strangled by his amusement 
at the preview of Merton’s picture, under- 
scores the gesture of shame with which 
Merton rolls up his cowboy hat, hides it 
under his coat. 


o— 


In Aren’t We All? (Paramount Brit- 
ish), Director Harry Lachman helps to 
shatter the glittering surfaces of Author 
Frederick Lonsdale’s play by hammering 
them with irrelevant elaborations. His cast 
—with the exception of Gertrude Lawrence 
—does likewise. Hugh Wakefield delivers 
parlor witticisms with a smile more vehe- 
ment than that of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. He is Lord Grenham, an ill- 
behaved but jolly curmudgeon whose ex- 
perience in getting himself out of romantic 
scrapes stands him in good stead when he 
is trying to right things between his son 
and daughter-in-law. In addition to poor 
casting—a defect common to British 
cinemas because the best British actors 
are either on the stage or in Hollywood— 
this one, second product of Paramount’s 
Elstree studio to be released in the U. S.. 
suffers from poor photography and sound 
recording. Typical shot: Margot (Ger- 
trude Lawrence) and Willie (Owen Nares) 
squabbling in an ornate night-club while 4 
Negro orchestra in shirt-sleeves plays The 
Peanut Vendor amid a cloud of toy bal- 
loons. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Shiner 

In Manhattan, when his wife had him 
judged incompetent because of senile 
dementia, it was revealed that Pietro A. 
lerardi, bootblack concessionaire in Grand 
Central Terminal, had amassed $176,500 


in 50 years. 








Tires 

In The Bronx, N. Y., the tires of 200- 
odd automobiles were slashed and punc- 
tured one night, apparently with icepicks. 
Police went looking for garage racketeers. 


— 





Depression 

In Chambersburg, Pa. two Pittsburgh 
businessmen headed for Chicago ardently 
discussed the Depression, discovered they 
had traveled east instead of west from 
Pittsburgh, were 312 mi. off their road. 

. io 

Wait 


In Manhattan, Magistrate Brandt in 
Tombs Court suspended sentence on 13 
intoxicated men. Said he: “Why don’t 
you wait, like I am waiting, until we get 
the good beer back?” 





o— 


Fireman 

In Zagreb, Jugoslavia, Mije Juritchich 
shinned up the cross of a cathedral, stood 
on his head, turned handsprings, danced, 
got his coveted fireman’s job. 


Milked 

In Lonoke, Ark. Wade Holloway, dairy- 
man, missed his purse containing $777, de- 
cided one of his 23 cows had eaten it after 


milking. He called a veterinary, had two | to get you on the green and over “trouble”? On how 
cows opened at $10 each, found nothing, | 


many holes will it help to eliminate a wasted third stroke? 


gave up. 


Fly 

At Washington Park racetrack, Chicago, 
Paul Bunyan, racehorse, bit at a fly on his 
chest, bit himself, had to be withdrawn 
from his race. 


Joy 

In San Diego, Calif., Mrs. Grace Cleaves, 
after two months of waiting for the re- 
moval of eye bandages, cried: “I can see! 
Oh, thank God!”, died of joyous shock. 


Pillar 

In Richmond, Va., Judge Julien Gunn 
has since April 13 refused to move into his 
new City Hall quarters. Reason: Judge 
Julien Gunn objects to the presence of 








° 











one round pillar and one square pillar in | 


his courtroom. 


Wettiwet 
In Manhattan was captured one John 
Wettiwet, rum runner. 
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Beer 


PATENTED DISTANCE 





This is the core of an average 
high - grade golf bali. The 
gutta-percha has been forced 
deep into the elastic core. 
This gutta-percha has set hard 
among the elastic threads, 
deadening the rubber, to a 
great extent destroying its 
elasticity,shortening distance. 
This condition is avoided by 
the patented inner lining, to be 
found only in the Silver King. 


BRITISH PATENT 325,590 


7 to 12 Yards 


More... 
that carries over 


trouble 


The Patented* Inner Lining in the 
new construction Silver King gives 
every golfer playing it the ad- 
vantage of fourteen to twenty- 
four yards added distance from 
two full shots. How many holes 
are there on your course, where 
you need this extra distance 






This picture shows why the 
patented inner lining adds 7 
to 12 yards more distance’ to 
the average drive and full sec- 
ond shot...It stops the gutta 

percha cover from seeping in- 
to the elastic core. it permits 
the tightly wound resilient 
threads to unloose all of their 
traveling power. it insures 
absolute cohesion between 
cover and core which turns 
the full power of your swing 
into distance. It makes the 
cover more durable. 


* British Patent No, 325590 
*As shownby tests made in England 


(For the average golfer on any par four hole over 385 
yards.) e Without slugging, without altering your swing, 
Silver King’s Patented Distance gives you the opportunity 





Sole Distributors in the United pera for 


In Pilsen, a brewery proprietor drowned | 


himself in a vat of beer. On the vat he 


had chalked a statement that he died for | 


shame because consumption of his beer 


had decreased more than 125 gal. during | 


| 
| KING OF ar ALL 


the year. He wrote also to his former 
customers, threatening to haunt them for 
their disloyalty. 


oy red Trade Mark) 


“*Nassaus” 


| to get “home” or hole high in par figures—and that means 
the chance to putt for pars or even birdies. e Play one 
round with the new Silver King. Prove to yourself what 
scientific tests seem to show conclusively, that it is now 
the world’s longest driving ball. See how many strokes 
you can reduce your score by letting the Patented Inner 
Lining play your approach shot. e Letters show the aver- 
age is six to eight strokes saved for the golfer who 
plays the new Silver King against the field of golf 
balls, and has all the sting of his swing turned into dis- 
tance. ¢ When you consider what such an improvement 
in your game might save in 
extra “patented distance” worth the few extra pennies? 


isn't this 
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Cleveland Opera 

The stage.is an African jungle. Spears 
flash through the murk, an elephant 
trumpets. Tom-tom-tom goes the tom- 
tom. The Voodoo Man warns his people, 
“All the gods are angry, all the clouds 
hang low.” There must be human sacri- 
fice. The Girl is chosen. As she walks 
into the stream to drown, the Boy creeps 
to the bank, plays on his flute. The Voo- 
doo Man has him dragged away. A sacri- 
ficial procession. Tom-tom-tom. The Boy 
struggles in his bonds, the Voodoo Man 
leaps at him knife in hand. Comes a slave 
caravan, the Boy & Girl are chained to- 
gether, carried away. The Voodoo Man 
runs through the clearing. Slavers club 
him down, but his tom-tom has sent its 
warning to distant drums... . 

Thus in Cleveland last week began the 
first performance of Tom-Tom, a Negro 
folk opera by Shirley Graham, graduate 
of Howard University, postgraduate stu- 
dent at Oberlin. Composer Graham, 25, 
daughter of a Negro missionary, had 
keyed her music to the primitive chants, 
the spirituals and the modern jazz rhythms 
of her race. Tom-Tom’s costumes, shields 
and tattoo marks had been designed by 
19 Cleveland Negro artists. From London 
had come deep-voiced Jules Bledsoe, 
original “Ol’ Man River” singer in Show 
Boat, to sing the part of the Voodoo Man. 
On a windy, cloudy night last week, sec- 
ond night in Cleveland’s open air opera 
season, nearly 15,000 persons were pres- 
ent, the 25¢ and so¢ seats well filled with 
Cleveland Negroes lustily applauding. 
They watched the Girl prepare for sacri- 
fice in a real 30-ft. waterfall provided by 
the Cleveland Fire Department. A murky 
grey light failed to clarify the opening 
scenes, but through it gleamed brown, al- 
most nude warriors, splashed with orange 
paint, in white head and tail pieces. Small 
children capered about. 

Tom-Tom pursued a lengthy, some- 

‘times tedious course, took its Boy, Girl 
and Voodoo Man into a plantation scene, 
where a treadmill and enormous water 
wheel figured in the setting; then into 
Harlem for a lively cabaret scene. From 
the jungle opening, where only percussion 
instruments accompanied the  unisonal 
chants, to the end, where spirituals and 
jazz were mingled, the tom-tom beat its 
insistent note. Spirited and rhythmic was 
the performance of the 500 Negro chor- 
isters and Negro moppets. High spots: 
the end of the plantation scene, with 
massed slaves singing the chant of their 
new freedom while a band plays “John 
Brown’s Body”; the short, jazzy cabaret 
scene; the death of the Voodoo Man, with 
Baritone Bledsoe groaning ““Now, forever 
my tom-tom will be silent,” and the Boy 
(Tenor Luther. King) responding “No! 
No! Black Man! The tom-tom shall be 
heard.” 

Tom-Tom was not all that attracted 
Clevelanders to their big, year-old Mu- 
nicipal Stadium (“Tin Horseshoe”—prices 
$3 top). It was an opera week for Cleve- 
land, built up by the same two who, under 
Impresario Guy Golterman, directed 
Cleveland’s first outdoor opera (for char- 


ity) last summer (Time, Aug. 10): 26- 
year-old Laurence A. Higgins, and Dr. 
Ernst Lert, onetime Metropolitan Opera 
stage director (whose sister-in-law Vicki 
Baum was in Cleveland last week). This 
year they have organized a group called 
Laurence Productions Inc. “to present 
grand opera as they see it” in many cities. 
In Cleveland they rebuilt last year’s stage, 
moved it closer to the grandstands. Still 
the largest outdoor stage ever built (50,000 
sq. ft.), it is now the first unit opera stage, 
has the largest portable outdoor stage 
lighting equipment ever assembled. They 
built ten great ramps tilted toward the 
audience, broke these up into myriad lev- 
els. There is a revolving unit 30 ft. high, 
which last week furnished a mountain pass 
in Carmen, a monster throne and then a 





Mary GARDEN 


Canadian soldiers came to her Carmen. 


tomb in Aida, the waterfall in Tom-Tom. 
For the mountain in last week’s Die Wal- 
kiire, nothing less than a real one would do, 
so Laurence Productions built one. 

For their choruses, second-string sing- 
ers and orchestra players, Laurence Pro- 
ductions drew largely upon Cleveland tal- 
ent. They assembled 500 performers for 
Carmen, plus donkeys and mules. To last 
year’s spectacular Aida they added 100 
new spear-carriers. The small, patient, 
well-scrubbed elephant of Aida was pres- 
ent once more, figured also in Tom-Tom. 
In Die Walkiire there were not the usual 
nine but 17 Valkyries galloping over the 
mountain. Briinnehilde’s eight new sisters 
were given made-up, Wagnerian-sounding 
names like “Ritthelle,’ “Kampfsiege,” 
“Trautschilde.” There were real gas 
flames, 10 to 4o ft. high, for the Magic 
Fire scene. In Die Walkiire sang Soprano 
Elsa Alsen, Basso Fred Patton, Tenor 
Georg Fassnacht Jr. from the Freiburg 
Passion Play. In Aida were Tenor Paul 
Althouse, Soprano Gina Pinnera. 

But Carmen had the best headline- 
maker. Mary Garden, returning from re- 
tirement in Corsica, pranced and wiggled 
gaily, took her bows with seasoned en- 
thusiasm. Though the amplifiers helped 


the small Garden voice, critics found her 
inclined to “yodel.”’ Said she afterwards; 
“You know that rdle is a little low for me, 
but always they have had me as Carmen, 
Always they have pressed it upon me, | 
don’t know why, but they did.” 

Carmen was the best show in Cleve. 
land’s opera week. Newton Diehl Baker 
was lustily applauded when he entered. 
(Later an alert observer saw him pay for 
some punch with an old-fashioned big $1 
bill.) Carmen, unlike murky Tom-Tom, 
was spirited, colorful; its settings a sun- 
burned tan for daytime, a vivid purplish 
grey by night. There were many bal- 
lets; some starkly modern, some in hippy 
rumba style, one a whirlwind affair with 
the performers, in long green _ robes, 
mounted on horseback. Only unreal 
touch: the undersized, obviously stuffed 
bull dragged in at the last. The audience 
was bothered the first night by “Canadian 
soldiers” (Ephemeridae, big-winged lake 
flies, called “Yankee soldiers” in Canada), 
but well pleased were they, especially with 
Mary Garden; Garden escaping the guards 
at the end of the first act, dashing through 
the Spanish village with the whole com- 
pany at her heels; Garden clicking her fan; 
Garden driving in with Toreador Escamillo 
(Baritone Mostyn Thomas) in an open 
barouche with a spanking pair of white 
horses; Garden being brayed at by a rest- 
less little donkey. 


Biggest & Best 

Ignace Jan Paderewski earned $27,000 
at one sitting in Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden last February for the Musi- 
clans’ Emergency Aid. Nearly as much 
for the same purpose was realized by the 
“perfect program” (Wagner’s Parsifal 
Prelude and Good Friday Music, Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony) which Arturo 
Toscanini crossed the ocean specially to 
conduct in Carnegie Hall last May (Tre, 
May 9). Last week was publicized a series 
of bigger biggest, greater greatest benefit 
performances. With the co-operation of 
National Broadcasting Co., Dr. Walter 
Damrosch will put on five monster con- 
certs in Madison Square Garden—Nov. 26, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 2, 11 and 25. Proceeds will 
go to the Musicians’ Emergency Aid. Some 
features: 

Prices: $1.50 top ($3 for the final con- 
cert). A 175-piece orchestra, each player 
getting $20 (at previous benefits the fee 
has been $15). All other services, includ- 
ing management, donated by NBC. A 
Bach concerto for three pianos executed at 
one & the same time by Harold Bauer, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, Ernest 
Schelling (see p. 32) and two _ others. 
Concertos played by Fritz Kreisler and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, brought together for 
the first time at one & the same concert. 
An all-Tchaikovsky program, with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch playing the piano concerto 

Biggest of all will be the last, with an 
orchestra of 200, chorus of 1,000, and 
1,000 actors, dancers and soloists in a 
colossal pageant-pantomime. This will be 
a world premiére, with scenery by Joseph 
Urban. Who the composer and what the 
subject, Dr. Damrosch would not tell last 
week. No shooter of all his fireworks at 
once, he said: “I shall keep the secret 
closely locked in my breast until the right 
time comes.” 
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HE new Packard Twin Six develops more than 160 


TN cictiet 


fully on such vast potential power but the extra power 


Seldom, if ever, is it necessary to draw 


is there and its advantages are constantly reflected in the 
matchless, smooth performance of this great, brand 
new Super-Packard. § Speed greater than you will ever 
need is at your quick command—speed 

that is never labored, speed that always 

leaves something in reserve. Accelera- 
tion is as velvety and noiseless as a 
summer breeze. There has never been 
a car, we believe, so swift, so smooth, 
so silent. § And how easily the Twin 
Six handles! Steering is almost effort- 
shift without a click. 
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Automatic clutch control, available at the flick of a finger, 
does away with constant clutch pedal operation and provides 
free-wheeling results, Brakes, with vacuum assist, operate 
with the gentlest of foot pressure. § Those who have 
driven the new Packard Twin Six have freely pronounced 
it America’s finest car. They base their judgment not only 
on its brilliant performance but on 
its majestic beauty, its distinguished 


luxury, its complete and restful riding 





ease. Discriminating opinion, wherever 
the car is known, agrees that today’s 
Twin Six obsoletes all Vee-type cars of 


earlier engineering development. € You 
are cordially invited to inspect and 


drive Packard's newest and greatest car. 
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Out Steps Tichenor 

While one publisher was pulling in his 
horns last week (see col. 2) another, 
hitherto not widely famed, was looming 
on the horizon of U. S. magazine pub- 
lishing. The advancing figure was that of 
gruff-voiced Frank Aloysius Tichenor, 
publisher of Aero Digest and Sportsman 
Pilot. Last week found him in control 
of a strange new collection: The Spur, 
Plumbers’ & Heating Contractors’ Trade 
Journal, The Port, Outlook & Independ- 
ent. 

Publisher Tichenor undertook expansion 
at the instance of his oldtime friend, 
wealthy Frederick Stanhope Peck of 
Providence, R. I., State Commissioner of 
Finance and Republican National Com- 
mitteeman. Mr. Peck and the New Eng- 
land banking house of Bodell & Co. were 
heavy stockholders in Angus Co., pub- 
lishers of Spur, which ceased to pay divi- 
dends last year. Together with Publisher 
Tichenor, already a small stockholder, they 
secured control, vested it in him. 

Besides Spur, fortnightly for horsey 
socialites, Angus Co. published Plumbers’ 
& Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 
Nation’s Schools, Modern Hospital. The 
last two Publisher Tichenor promptly sold 
back to their former owner. Then he 
scooped up The Port, a little-known 
monthly published by the Port of New 
York Authority. He plans to build it into 
a shipping men’s review of port news the 
world over. 

While he was busy slashing overhead in 
Spur’s spacious Madison Avenue offices 
(he began by making the magazine a 
monthly), Publisher Tichenor was tele- 
phoned by a friend that Outlook & Inde- 
pendent, which suspended publication in 
April, was that day to be auctioned by a 
bankruptcy referee. Funk & Wagnalls 
were bidding $2,000 for it, planning only 
to use its subscription list for the Literary 
Digest. A faithful admirer of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, who wrote for Out- 
look in its heyday, Publisher Tichenor 
bustled downtown to court, determined to 
see old Outlook kept alive. He sent the 
bidding skyward, got the magazine for 
$12,500, announced that it would resume 
publication in September if not earlier. 

Frank Aloysius Tichenor is much more 
believable as publisher of Outlook than 
as publisher of Spur. Rough-&-ready, 
earthy, amazingly energetic, simple in his 
tastes, his interests lie far afield from 
Spur’s studied elegance. He is a natural 
and practiced politician. Now a Republi- 
can, he is convinced that the time is near- 
ly ripe for a Third Party, sees an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild Outlook’s influence to 
what it was in Roosevelt’s day. 

Born in Gethsemane, Ky., Publisher 
Tichenor attended Villanova College 
(Irom which he subsequently got an 
honorary LL.D. for his friend Mr. Peck). 
He arrived in Manhattan 25 years ago 
with $4.40 in his pockets, talked himself 
into a job with a commercial photogra- 
pher, 

As publisher of Aero Digest (acquired 
1922) he has bitterly attacked what he 
thought was graft, sham, inefficiency, stu- 
pidity in the aeronautics industry and in 


THE PRESS 


Government functions affecting aviation. 
All but fanatical on the subject of national 
defense, he preached the gospel of Col. 
William (“Billy”) Mitchell. Last year he 
hired Major General James Edmond 
Fechet, retired head of the Army Air 
Corps, as “national defense editor” of 
Aero Digest. In his editorial column “Air 
—Hot & Otherwise” Publisher Tichenor 
consistently baits Senator Hiram Bingham, 





International 


FRANK ALoysius TICHENOR 
He thinks he senses a Third Party. 


the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, occasionally the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
known to take a revolver (empty) from a 
drawer and lay it on his desk while inter- 
viewing truculent callers. 

He lives at Mamaroneck, New York 
suburb, with his wife (who was an employe 
in Eastern Film Co.) and his son, Frank 
Jr. (“Tich”). He curses lustily, calls all 
younger males “son” (he is 50), all women 
employes “lady.” 


End of a Chapter 

Long ago Bernarr Macfadden 
ered that while a large audience will listen 
to lectures on whole-wheat bread, muscle- 
building and deep breathing, a much larger 
crowd will attend if the object on display 
is a nicely rounded female without too 
many clothes. Also he learned that a ser- 
mon on ethics will gain the ears of mil- 
lions if the text is the parable of the stenog- 
rapher who lusted for her employer. From 
these two truisms, aided by a complete 
lack of good taste, Bernarr Macfadden 
evolved a magazine publishing formula 
which made him rich. As years rolled by 
and millions rolled in, it occurred to him 
to try applying his formula to a news- 
paper, in the city where the gumchewing 
population is largest. In Manhattan in 
September 1924 appeared his tabloid Eve- 
ning Graphic, a daily magazine of sexa- 
tionalism which announced itself a “cru- 


discov- 


sading newspaper,” with the motto “Noth- 
ing But the Truth.” 

The Graphic shrieked, screamed, leered, 
turned its collar around and preached. It 
introduced “composographs” (faked pic- 
tures) of murders and bedroom scenes on 
the excuse of “acquainting readers with 
life’s realities.” It published sexy stories 
and sex pictures to “help tear down false 
prudery” and “to deinonstrate the benefits 
of physical culture.” Scarcely a news- 
paper, it earned the name “‘porno-Graphic” 
and the contempt of decent journalists. Its 
circulation hit a peak of 350,000, dropped 
steadily for the past three years to 237,000. 

Last week one of two facts was demon- 
strated: either Publisher Macfadden’s es- 
timate of the Manhattan mob mind was 
unprofitably low; or the gumchewer field 
had already been pre-empted by the other 
tabloids, the Mirror and the thumpingly 
successful Daily News. For last week Pub- 
lisher Macfadden threw his Graphic into 
bankruptcy. 

The Graphic employed 400 men & 
women. Last week it was being published, 
from day to day pending appointment of 
a receiver or discovery of a purchaser. 

Two days, before the Graphic’s bank- 
ruptcy another Macfadden paper, the New 
Haven Times, was sold for $10,000 to the 
neighboring Journal-Courier, which 
promptly junked it. In Michigan two other 
obscure Macfadden sheets, the Lansing 
Cafital News and Greenville News, were 
expected to be disposed of momentarily. 
Some time ago Macfadden sold another 
pair of Michigan smalltown sheets. (None 
of these five was a tabloid, none bore the 
Macfadden fleshpot hailmark.) Remain- 
ing in his hands are the only Macfadden 
papers which have ever made money :* 
Automotive Daily News, Investment Daily 
News, Philadelphia tabloid Daily News. © 

Publisher Macfadden is supposed to 
have sunk $7,000,000 into the Graphic—a 
figure which coincides with the approxi- 
mate total of libel suits filed against it. 
(The libel suits were disposed of at a total 
cost of $5,290.) Three years ago Publisher 
Macfadden told Editor & Publisher: “It 
will make a few hundred thousand next 
year.” But it never did. The only fea- 
ture which ever gave promise of building 
and holding circulation for the Graphic— 
Walter Winchell’s gossip colyum—was 
bought away by the Mirror. 

Few months ago Publisher Macfadden 
tried a new tack. He took personal charge, 
essayed a comparative clean-up of the 
sheet, hired a Harvard man as manager. 
\lso, because he was feeling more than 
ever the drain upon his purse, he called 
upon his employes to take a pay cut by 
buying stock (Trme, June 20). But it was 
too late. 

Of the Graphic’s $760,500 liabilities, 
$686,700 is owed to Macfadden Publica- 
tions Inc. for loans and materials. 

After several weeks of probity, the 
Graphic reverted last week to type in what 
looked like its final week-end edition. As 
tail-piece to an affronting chapter in U. S. 
journalism, on the front of the rotogra- 
vure section was the picture of a film ac- 
tress with a robe slipping from her shoul- 
ders and thighs. Beneath her was a cap- 
tion for a story on an inside page: SEX 
MYSTERIES REVEALED. 


*Except the Detroit Daily, traded to Patterson 
is part payment for Liberty 
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Fly Time 

There were 391 new cases of typhoid 
fever in the U. S. last week—45 in cities, 
the rest in rural districts. The previous 
week there were 215 new cases. The disease 
has become so comparatively rare in the 
U. S. that many an interne would have 
difficulty in recognizing the symptoms his 
textbooks describe. Thirty years ago 
estimates gave the U. S. 450,000 cases, 
45,000 deaths. In 1925 there were about 
150,000 cases, 15,000 deaths. The pro- 
gressive improvement has been in great 
measure due to public health officers in- 
sistently damning and destroying the 
common house fly which carries the ty- 
phoid germ from filth to food. 

The fight against the fly has not let up. 
The Iowa State Department of Health is 
urging citizens to “swat the fly early and 
kill THREE MILLION AT A BLOW.” 
In New Haven Health Officer John Levi 
Rice says: “The only place where a fly has 
any value is on the end of a fish line.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
whose agents have learned the educational 
value of mechanical models,* has a fly 
4,000 times the size of the ordinary fly 
which gets into the kitchen. The colossal 
insect pokes its proboscis into a heap of 
“sugar,” flaps its wings fearsomely. 

Blind children have vague ideas about 
house flies. They feel flies crawling on 
them, hear their elders talk about fly 
nuisance. To let blind children know just 
what a fly looks like the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind+ has just had built a 
big fly model. All the contours, joints, 
vibrissa, hairs and feelers are there. The 
Foundation will loan the model fly and an 
extensive article on the house fly to re- 
sponsible blind groups. Both the Founda- 
tion’s and the Department of Agriculture’s 
flies are female. Female flies have their 
big eyes set farther apart than males. 
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Historian 

Last week Dr. Henry E. Sigerist of 
Switzerland became professor of the his- 
tory of medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. Because there are 
comparatively few chairs of the history of 
medicine in U. S. universities and because 
Dr. Sigerist is primarily an historian rather 
than a physician, his appointment was of 
particular interest to medical men. More 
important, he is the man chosen to suc- 
ceed U. S. Medicine’s venerable “dean,” 
Dr. William Henry (“Popsie”) Welch, 82, 
as head of Johns Hopkins’ expensive Insti- 

tute of the History of Medicine. 
In Europe are some 20 institutes of 
medical history. Dr. Sigerist has held two 
chairs, at the Universities of Zurich and 
Leipzig. In the U. S. the teaching of 
medicine’s history has been largely a labor 
of love. At the University of Maryland 
Dr. Eugene Fauntleroy Cordell held one 





*Tourists of the U. S. country fairs are Belle, 
Snuffles, Betsy, Percy and Biddy—all models 
from the Department. Belle is a cow who waggles 
her mouth, spurts milk. Snuffles is a_ sow, 
Betsy and Percy her bloated shoats. Biddy is a 
hen who has traveled to England (Time, Aug. 11, 
1930). Biddy and _ Belle phonographically 
declare what they like to eat. Snuffles pleads 
for clean pastures. The shoats -squeal. 





tCalvin Coolidge is its honorary president. 


of the earliest chairs in the country, but 


it was discontinued at his death in 1913. 
At Temple University, Philadelphia, Dr. 
Victor Robinson teaches medical history, 
publishes Medical Life, the only English 
language monthly devoted exclusively to 
the subject. Dr. Irving Samuel Cutter 
teaches the history of medicine at North- 
western University, Dr. Morris Fishbein 
at the University of Chicago, Dr. G. 
Canby Robinson at Cornell Medical Col- 
lege, New York City; Dr. Edward Clark 
Streeter gives extramural instruction at 
Harvard. There are a half-dozen histories 
of medicine by U. S. authors and perhaps 
a dozen other men who give instruction to 
groups in various schools. But there are 
few full-time jobs. 

Dr. Sigerist’s job will be distinctly a 
full-time one. He will have the facilities 
of the Welch Medical Library, which was 
established with the institute and now has 
some 100,000 volumes, including the col- 
lection of the late great William Osler and 
a first edition of William Harvey’s treatise 
on the circulation of the blood (1628). 
The librarian is Dr. Fielding Hudson Gar- 
rison. 

Big, broad, jovial and aggressive, Dr. 
Sigerist is just half the age of the man he 
succeeds—41. Born in Paris of Swiss 
parents, he studied philology before medi- 
cine, specialized in Oriental languages. He 
speaks and thinks in German, French, 
Italian, English, can write in most of the 
others. He spent the four War years in 
the Swiss army, was graduated in medicine 
from Zurich in 1921 at the age of 30. 
Three years later he became professor of 
medical history there. The next year he 
went to Leipzig, remained there until 
Johns Hopkins got him. He has travelled 
over most of the world with a hip-pocket 
camera. He develops his pictures in his 
bathroom. But his lectures are prepared 
to appeal to the ear. Says he: “Too many 
lectures read well in print and prove dis- 
appointing when read from a platform.” 








King’s Glottis 

All last week Dom Manoel de Braganza, 
onetime King of Portugal, sat at Wimble- 
don watching the tennis tournament (see 
p. 20), chatting with his good friends King 
George of England and onetime King 
Alfonso of Spain. On the day that Ells- 
worth Vines won the championship, King 
Manoel’s chair was vacant. He had waked 
up with a sore throat. After breakfast 
he went to see his physician, was ordered 
to bed. But not until afternoon did Dom 
Manoel obey. By then his throat was 
swelling rapidly, he was choking for 
breath. While his secretary telephoned 
frantically for Lord Dawson of Penn, 
Dom Manoel’s diseased glottis continued 
to swell & swell until it blocked his wind- 
pipe, choked him to death. 

Had Dom Manoel’s wife, Princess 
Augusta Victoria Hohenzollern, or his sec- 
retary, who were the only people in his 
house that afternoon, found a tube and 
forced it down his throat he might have 
lived longer. The glottis, the slit-like open- 
ing into the larynx, less than an inch long, 
is capable of swelling with alarming rapid- 
ity. Intubation (insertion of a tube) lets 
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the patient breathe until the swelling has 


subsided. More frequently the physician ~ 


will cut into the trachea through the neck 
and insert the tube from the outside. If 
laymen such as Dom Manoel’s wife an¢ 
secretary had tried to do that they would 
likely have cut an artery. 

Dom Manoel was a king for two anda 
half years of his 42. In his 19th year in 
1908, revolutionists stormed the carriage 
in which he was riding with his father 
King Carlos and brother Crown Prince 
Louis Philippe, shot the King and Crown 
Prince to death. Manoel was crowned 
three months later. In 1910 a second rev- 
olution sent him scurrying to Gibraltar, 
Dom Manoel, who had never wanted to 
be a king, was quite satisfied when the 
republic allowed him to keep his property, 
valued at some $50,000,000. He led 4 
pleasant life as the royal lover of beauteow 
Gaby Deslys, refused to return to Portugal 
in 1919 when Royalists proclaimed him 
King again. Actress Deslys died in 1920, 
also of a throat infection. Dom Manoel 
retired with his wife (whose marriage Pope 
Benedictus XV had refused to annul) to 
his farm at Twickenham, near London, 
settled down to a life of farming, tennis, 
fencing and following horse races. He died 
while his valet’s daughter was being mar- 
ried. He had promised to be best man. 


Inhibin 2 


Females have two sex hormones. Males 
have been conceded but one, though male 
and female sex glands are analogous. Last 
week Dr. D. Roy McCullagh of the Cleve- 
land Clinic Foundation reported in Science 
“almost but not absolutely conclusive” 
arguments for the presence of two testicu- 
lar hormones. In a benzene solution an 
extract prepared from the gonads produces 
the well-known hormone which is respon- 
sible for the development and maintenance 
of the secondary male sex characteristics 
(beard, voice, chest hair, etc. etc.). It is 
called “androtin” from the Greek root 
andros (man). Dr. McCullagh made a 
water solution of the same extract, found 
it acted directly upon the pituitary gland 
(which androtin does not), and so con- 
cluded that he had found a new hormone. 
He called it “inhibin,” from the Latin verb 
inhibere (to restrain). 

Many a man, including Raymond Poin- 
caré, Woodrow Wilson and _ Georges 
Clémenceau, has suffered from enlarge: 
ment of the prostate gland after middle 
age. The only known remedy is surgery 
In rats prostatic hypertrophy can be pro- 
duced by stimulating the pituitary gland 
to over-activity. Dr. McCullagh found 
that by feeding his inhibin to rats this 
pituitary hyperfunction could be pre 
vented. He concluded that probably pros- 
tatic hypertrophy is caused by 1) break- 
down of the testicular cells producing in- 
hibin, the absence of which 2) causes 
pituitary over-activity, which in turn 3) 
stimulates the androtin-producing cells 0! 
the gonads to sufficient activity to bring 
about 4) enlargement of the prostate 
gland. If this is true, prostatic hyper: 
trophy can take place only when the 
inhibin-producing cells fail before the 
androtin-producing cells of the same 
glands. Then enlargement of the prostate 
may be cured by administration of inhibin 
until the glands have ceased to functiol 
altogether. 
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RELIGION 


Greek Tragedy 


The Greek Orthodox Church assumes 
that, when brought to bed, a bride is vir- 
gin. If a husband has suspicions he may 
call a family conclave at which the bride 
either protests innocence or admits guilt. 
If the former, the husband may prove the 
matter beyond all doubt by calling medical 
examiners. If the charges are substantiated 
the husband has the right to an annul- 
ment, though the church advises him to 
forgive his wife and live with her. In Chi- 
cago last week the marriage machinery of 
the Greek Orthodox Church ground out an 
epilog to a primitive tragedy. 


A Mrs. Eugenia Polites Siaperas, 23, 
had been married 16 hours when, from a 
honeymoon suite on the 36th floor of the 
Morrison Hotel, she flung herself scream- 
ing out the window. Her husband, Peter 
Siaperas, 34, a confectioner, told police he 
had accused his wife of premarital unchas- 
tity. He said she had admitted the truth, 
become hysterical, thrown her engagement 
and wedding rings into a trunk and 
jumped. The police released Confectioner 
Siaperas, but the inquest went on. The 
bride’s honor in question, her family in- 
voked church law, called three doctors. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Peter N. Hatzis examined 
the body of Mrs. Siaperas, pronounced her 
virgo intacta. 








Little Flower’s Basilica 


“You will see—all the world will love | 


me.” Thus spoke the little French girl 
who, soon after her death in 1897, became 
known to all the world as “The Little 
Flower of Jesus.” Beatified in 1923—the 
Roman Catholic officials waiving the cus- 
tom that 50 years must elapse before a 
“cause” is begun—she was canonized in 
1925 as St. Thérése of the Infant Jesus. 


To the Little Flower’s shrine at Lisieux, 
France, where Marie Francoise Thérése 
Martin entered the Carmelite Convent at 
15, many & many a pilgrim has journeyed. 
Fulfilled long ago by scores of miracles 
was the Little Flower’s prediction that 
“Apres ma mort je ferai tomber une pluie 
de roses” (After my death I will cause to 
fall a shower of roses). In gratitude, and 
for spiritual love, many francs, pounds 
and dollars have been given to the Carmel- 
ites at Lisieux in whose daily prayers all 
subscribers are remembered. At Lisieux 
last week there was tangible result of this 
giving. Dedicated was the crypt of a great 
basilica which is to rise, with Romanesque 
dome and tower, in honor of St. Thérése. 
Jean Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris, and the Bishop of Bayeux, presided. 
Came also many a prelate returning from 
the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin. There 
were open air masses, processions, lectures 
on the holy life of the Little Flower. Not 
the least interested in the dedication were 
three Carmelites and one Visitation Nun. 
They were the surviving sisters of St. 
Thérése of the Infant Jesus: Céline, 61; 
Léonie, 65; Marie, 78; Carmelites at Li- 
sleux. Cloistered all, they did not attend 
the dedication, just as in 1925 they pre- 
ferred not to accept the Pope’s special in- 
vitation to the canonization of their sister. 
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HEAT A HOME 


Whick 


eee 
Chis poe 


does no furnace tending 
whatever —yet his home is always com- 
fortably warm. The air he breathes in- 
doors is gently circulated through the 
house. It is thoroughly cleaned, humid- 
ified, uniform in temperature and health- 
ful. He does no furnace stoking. He 
comes and goes without a thought about 
the furnace. There’s a Heatmaster Gas- 
Fired Warm Air Furnace in his basement. 


FREE 
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’ 
“ag man actually puts in hours 


every week tending a furnace. He’s up 
long before dawn in the winter, to feed 
the furnace its daily ration. He or bis 
wife fumes and fusses with it two or 
three times a day. Even so, his home is 
not always comfortable. It’s often stuffy, 
or even chilly. The air is dried out, de- 
pressing, full of potential doctor bills— 
all because he’s struggling with an or- 
dinary furnace in his basement. Yet the 
very gas pipe he passes on the way to 
his stoking job, can easily be his fuel 
supply for heating — forever banishing 
furnace drudgery from his life. 
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DON’T LET SHOES 
RUN WILD 





CURB THEM 
in TECS 


hus is - ill 


% Only TECS have this fastener with the identification tay 


Siote and clean shirts should not 
be bunk mates. You'll save money, laun- 
dry and temper by packing shoes in Tecs 
— the smart new jackets for shoes. And 
at home, shoes in Tecs hang neatly and 
safely in a row—duly protected from dust. 


Tecs are dust-proof due to a special weave 
and a special yarn, And now a new de- 
vice—the Identifastener keeps the jackets 


tightly fastened. Pack muddy shoes in 
Tecs right beside white trousers. No dust 
leaks through. 


Then there is the other trick this fastener 
has. It carries a tiny celluloid tag. Just 
jot down a brief description of shoes 
inside and no need to look into every 
jacket for the shoes you want. 


You need a pair of Tecs for every pair 


of shoes. So do your friends. (Tecs are | 


smart looking for gifts — for men or 
women). They come in dark colors or in 
pastel shades — most attractively boxed. 
Get Tecs at any smart shop, 75 cents, 
or if you do not find them 
send coupon to us today. 











a h@ 


Knit Goons Speciatty Co. 
Dept.T, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Enclosed is 75 cents for one pair 
of TECS . . . light colored O 


dark colored O men’s 0 women’s 0) 


Name. 


Address 


City 




















AERONAUTICS 








“L. A.” to Pasture 

“Gentlemen, a new world’s record: 5,060 
miles continuous flight!” 

Big, bearded Dr. Hugo Eckener barked 
that proud announcement on Oct. 15, 
1924 as he stepped from the gondola of 
the LZ-126 in the Navy’s airship dock at 
Lakehurst, N. J. Neither his drill-sergeant 
bearing nor his snapping eyes gave hint of 
the ignominy in his mission: he was deliv- 


| ering the ship to the U. S. Navy from 


Friedrichshafen where his Zeppelin Co. 
had built it as a Reparations payment. 
Within the silvered hulk was a crew of 
stolid Germans, a mail cargo, a tabloid 
edition of Vossische Zeitung, 1,000 toys 
for Wanamaker’s store, a walking doll for 
the small daughter of a U. S. officer... . 

Four years later to the day after his first 
arrival Dr. Eckener landed again at Lake- 


| hurst, this time in command of the LZ-127 


(Graf Zeppelin). His ship moored fast, 
Dr. Eckener left it to the horde of sight- 
seers, sauntered across the floor of the 
dock, beamed up at the LZ-126, long since 
renamed. Eyes brimming, he muttered: 
“Das ist mein schatz” (“That’s my baby”). 

Proud as Navy lighter-than-air men are 
of the great new Akron, most of them have 
a strong affection for “the old L. A.” 
Nearly all prefer to travel in her because, 
built as a peace ship, she has comfortable 
quarters in a gondola like the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s. Aboard the warlike Akron officers 
& crew (except the captain) are tucked 
deep in the ship’s bowels. More funda- 
mental is the Navymen’s admiration for a 
ship which was the training school of prac- 
tically all the lighter-than-air personnel; 
which flew some 140,000 mi. in 250 flights 
with never a serious accident ;* which sub- 
mitted stanchly to all manner of experi- 
ments; which was the first airship ever to 
outlive her usefulness. 

Early one morning last week in the same 
dock a crew of 79 bluejackets ranged them- 
selves abreast the same ship. Among them 
were two machinists’ mates who had been 
in her crew since November 1924 when 
she was christened U. S. S. Los Angeles by 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Commander Fred 
T. Berry, master, read aloud orders from 
a paper. Capt. Harry E. Shoemaker, com- 
mander of the station, did likewise. Then 
up stepped an orderly who hauled down 
the commission flag, a long, thin pennant 
which hung beneath the Los Angeles’ 
snout. The training ship Los Angeles was 
now decommissioned after eight years. 
Reason: to save $280,000 a year. 

There were no more ceremonies, no 
speeches, no cheers. Mechanics turned to 
promptly, removing the five engines from 
their egg-like gondolas (but leaving the 
propellers), valving out 60% of the helium 
into storage tanks. To the chance observer 
the ship looked about as usual. As every- 
one knows, a rigid airship’s skin is taut 
whether the gas cells are full or empty. 

From within the ship were removed to 
storage most detachable parts, including 
the instruments (with their legends in 
German); including also the pictures 

*Last week the Graf Zeppelin made her 251st 
flight; Dr. Eckener took her over England. She 
has flown 261,000 mi., has carried 16,000 pas- 
sengers. 


which decorated the smoking compart- 
ment—a cartoon of the ship by a member 
of the crew, a tropical scene by the daugh- 
ter of an officer in Panama. Not removed 
from its place of honor in the control car 
was the photograph of Mrs. Coolidge 
which she had inscribed: “To the good 
ship Los Angeles from her sponsor mother. 
‘Go forth under the open sky and may the 
winds of heaven deal gently with thee.’ ” 

No one last week could read the Los 
Angeles’ future. From dead storage she 
could be recommissioned in 30 days. Her 
crew will doubtless be assigned to the 
U. S. S. Macon, the metal framework of 
which was completed last week in the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin dock at Akron, Ohio 
while a delegation from Macon, Ga. waved 
flags. The Navy has been approached by 
prospective purchasers of the Los Angeles 
(prominently mentioned: Chicago World’s 
Fair) but manifests no desire to consign 
the ship to unpracticed hands. 

Had the L. A. a memory she might re- 
call: 
@ Being bled of her hydrogen a few days 
after arriving from Germany, borrowing 
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Dr. Huco ECKENER 
His “schatz” was put away. 


the Shenandoah’s helium supply for her 
first flights in the U. S. (Because the gas 
was scarce in those days, the Shenandoah 
had to stay at home while her new sister 
went forth.) 

@ Behaving disgracefully at Anacostia, 
D. C. on christening day, breaking away 
from an inexperienced ground crew and 
having to be lowered by waste of helium 
so Mrs. Coolidge could douse the ship’s 
gondola with River of Jordan water. 

@ Carrying scientists for a high-altitude 
view of the solar eclipse in dead of winter, 
1925. 

@ Mooring to the tender Patoka off Ber- 
muda, for the first time. 

@ Being treated in 1925 for what Com- 
mander Rosendahl called “airship measles, 
intestinal disorders and even _ broken 
bones”; having to stay in dock for months 
after she was repaired because the Shen- 
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andoah had crashed, losing their joint sup- 
ply of helium. 
@ Searching the Atlantic Coast for 
Nungesser & Coli, later for Mrs. Frances 
Grayson who was lost in the airplane 
Dawn. 
@ Making the first nonstop flight to 
Panama. 
@ Being stood on her nose at the Lake- 
hurst high mooring mast by a sudden gust 
of wind, and suffering no ill. 
@ Being blown from the same mast in a 
snow squall and dragging aloft seven of 
the ground crew, all of whom were res- 
cued. 
@ Helping evolve the mobile stub moor- 
ing mast to minimize such risks and to 
reduce the ground crew from 200 to 60. 
@ Taking aloft the first women guests 
ever to ride in a Navy airship, Queen Ram- 
bai Barni of Siam and two companions. 
@ Getting permission from the Great 
Powers to participate in U. S. fleet maneu- 
vers. 
@ Taking off overweight for nearly every 
flight because she was invariably loaded 
down with extra equipment for all man- 
ner of experiments, notably: first launch- 
ing of a glider from an airship; first 
hook-on of an airplane in flight; first 
radio reception of map facsimiles in flight ; 
first test of an echo altimeter; first ‘“nar- 
rowcasting” of voice on a light beam; 
tests of scores of navigation devices. 
Many Navy men dislike formal “last 
cruises” or “‘last flights” of craft about to 
be taken out of service. They are supposed 
to be unlucky. The LZ. A. landed for the 
last time at 6:24 a. m. June 25. She was 
scheduled for a final flight June 27 but 
did not leave her hangar. Reason given: 
bad weather. 





Costumes by Fokker 

Fromm the trans-Atlantic flight of Sir 
Charles Edward Kingsford-Smith in a Fok- 
ker plane, Fokker Aircraft Corp. got cer- 
tain publicity. Last week the company 
found the publicity had cost $16,454, 
scarcely a bargain. 

The facts were revealed by trial of a 
suit against the Fokker company by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, swank Manhattan out- 
fitters. Shortly after their arrival from 
Ireland in the Southern Cross, Sir Charles 
and his three companions trooped into 
Abercrombie’s escorted by a Fokker press- 
agent. Silk pajamas at $15, shoes at $12, 
brushes, razors, etc. etc. were spread be- 
fore them. Who would pay the bill— 
$1,299? The pressagent’s answer was a 
wave of the hand. The Fokker company 
would see to that. 

Despite its claim that the pressagent 
had no authority to charge the merchan- 
dise, Fokker Corp. was ordered to pay, 
with interest. In course of the trial a 
Fokker officer testified that the company 
had contributed $5,000 to the backing of 
the flight, only to learn that impetuous 
Anton Hermann Gerhard (“Uncle Tony’’) 
Fokker, who resigned from the company 
last year, had promised the flyers $10,000. 
“Mr. Fokker’s promise aroused consider- 
able controversy among our officers. We 
did not feel that he had any authority to 
make the promise and we didn’t think we 
got value received in publicity, but rather 
than incur his ill will we paid the money.” 


>FWATCH FOR THESE DANGER SIGNALS OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Caused by the germ—tinea trichophyton—"‘ Athlete’s Foot” may first show 
itself in several different ways, usually between the toes—sometimes by 
redness, or skin-cracks, or tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or develop dryness with little scales. 


calls for immediate treatment! 


Any one of these 







is 3 Doctors, heatth officials, newspapers 


WARN AGAINST EPIDEMIC OF 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Don’t neglect itching. peel- 

ing toes, blisters: red, raw, 

eracked skin; these can exact 
a heavy penalty 


IF THERE’S any doubt as to how alarm- 
ing this epidemic of “Athlete’s Foot” 
has become, just glance through the news- 
paper clippings printed above. 

If you notice nothing more than an itch- 
ing between your toes—don’t think it can’t 
mean danger. For usually that’s the way 
“Athlete’s Foot” begins. 

Next the skin may turn white, feel moist, 
unwholesome. Or it may turn red, as it 
often does, producing a rawness sometimes 
so painful that shoes cannot be worn. 

Don’t let this happen to you! And above 
all beware of breaks in the skin through 
which blood poisoning, lockjaw and ery- 
sipelas may pass into the blood stream. 


Watch your step in places where 
“Athiete’s Foot’ abounds 


There is only one answer as to why millions 
of people fall prey to this insidious disease. 
And that answer is, that the tiny ringworm 


FOR SUNBURN, TOO! Simply douse cooling Absorbine Jr. on burning, 
feverish skin, after every exposure. It takes out the sting and encourages 
a sun-tan coat. No unpleasant odor, not greasy. Wonderful, too, for 


insect bites, bruises, burns, sore muscles. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


germs which cause this infection lurk by the 
billions in the very places people go to pro- 
mote health—on beachwalks, on the edges 
of swimming pools, on locker- and dressing- 
room floors, in gyms and bathhouses—even 
in your own spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the 
germs of “Athlete’s Foot’’ 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
*Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine closely the skin between your 
toes. At the slightest sign, douse on 
Absorbine Jr. morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests have dem- 
onstrated that Absorbine Jr. kills quickly, 
when it reaches the germ. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so beneficial that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. There is 
too much at stake to trust relief to a “just- 
as-good-as.”” There is nothing like Absor- 
bine Jr. ‘Take a bottle along on every out- 
ing; that’s wise precaution. Price, $1.25. 
For free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
406 Lyman St., Springfield, 

Mass. Jn Canada: Lyman — 
Building, Montreal. P= 4 
oe 
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Teachers Meet 


Two associations of U. S. public school 
teachers held their annual conventions 
last week. In the ranks of both were 
many teachers whose salaries had been cut. 
The 14,000 Chicago school teachers, 
notably, had been unpaid save for two 
weeks’ salary in the past six months. 
Never highly paid, many a teacher had 
nonetheless helped feed destitute children 
during the year. Closely in touch with the 
ranks of the needy, the teachers feared 
further retrenchment. How would they 
avert it? 

The American Federation of 
Teachers, at its 16th annual convention 
in Chicago last week, is no consultative 
professional body like the National Edu- 
cation Association (see col. 3). It is sim- 
ply a federation of teachers’ guilds. For 
its president it re-elected Dr. Henry Lin- 
ville, president of the New York Teachers’ 
Union. Should it wish to it could, unlike 
N. E. A., strike for anything it demanded. 
It could even become actively affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
as last week in Chicago it was urged to do. 
The A. F. of T. did not join but listened 
in approval while A. F. of L.’s president 
William Green said: “Labor is as much 
interested in maintaining the standard of 
education as it is in maintaining the stand- 
ard of wages.” A. F. of T. adopted resolu- 
tions as follows: 

“American education faces a crisis. 
Thirteen thousand localities have been 
forced to curtail constructive educational 


activities, shortening the school year or 
reducing salaries and lowering teaching 
standards.” Therefore, said A. F. of T., 
let Congress provide aid to States and 

















Acme 
N. E. A.’s Roster & HALE 
In other days it had Eliot, Jordan, Butler. 


municipalities through Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., for educational projects, 
payment of salaries, feeding of under- 
nourished children. 











DONT UNDERSTAND IT- 

1 DRANK TWO CUPS OF 

COFFEE LAST NIGHT, BUT; 
SLEPT LIKE A LOG. 


If you are one of those who are 
affected by the caffein in coffee, try 
Sanka Coffee. It is a delicious blend 
of choice coffees from which 97% 
of the caffein has been removed. No 


SANKA COFFEE 








THATS BECAUSE RUTH SERVES SANKA 
COFFEE. ITS 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


— DOESNT KEEP YOU AWAKE! 


danger of caffein causing sleepless- 
ness, indigestion or nervousness. In 
vacuum-sealed cans. Satisfaction or 
your money back. Get a pound of 
Sanka Coffee to-day. 


REAL COFFEE 
97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


National Education Association. On 
of the world’s largest professional groups 
N. E. A. concluded its 7oth annual conven. 
tion last week in Atlantic City. N. E. A 
gives every convention a theme; this one’ 
was, “Looking Ahead in Education.” Bu 
the speakers did not look ahead only 
Looking about their profession they spoke 
as follows: 

Florence Hale, retiring president of 
N. E. A.: “Teachers should bear their 
due part in the general public economy 
program, but they should do so through 
contribution rather than through salary 
reduction on the books, lest the years of 
struggle that have gone into securing 
teachers a living wage in this country be 
set at naught.” 

Willis Anderson Sutton, Atlanta super- 
intendent of schools: “It is safe to say 
that the teachers of the country have fed 
2,000,000 school children, an average of 
two apiece, in the school year just closed.” 

James William Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A. said that schools have not shown 
anything like “the breakdown that is 
shown in finance and industry. . . . Losses 
have been offset with . . . a gain in the 
morale and faith of the teaching profes- 
sion.” 

“Guilty Barbarians.” Said Columbia 
University’s brusque, boisterous Professor 
Walter Boughton Pitkin: “Almost every- 
thing that we have done in the United 
States in education, and especially in 
higher education, has been wrong. Re- 
cently I looked up the educational record 
of several hundred of those financiers who 
have ruined others in the past few years. 
Most of them were either college grad- 
uates or the recipients of honorary degrees 
from our American colleges. I cannot be 
proud of an educational system that turns 
out guilty barbarians.” 

“Crime Incubators.” 
Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing: “There is 
no moral force in the classroom. .. . . The 
average prisoner boasts of a complete 
public school record and in many cases 
has reached high school and even higher 
institutions of learning. The failure of 
our schools and _ general educational 
methods is filling our juvenile homes, our 
reformatories and prisons. There is hardly 
a juvenile institution that is not a crime 
incubator.” 


Squabble. Among the presidents of 
N. E. A. have been great U. S. educators, 
including Charles William Eliot, David 
Starr Jordan, Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Present practice is to alternate male and 
female presidents. In line for the presi- 
dency last week was Joseph Rosier, pres- 
ident of Fairmont State Normal School, 
Fairmont, W. Va. A devout Methodist, 
he would have been elected with little ado 
had not the New York delegation pro- 
posed the name of Dr. John Dewey, liberal 
philosopher, humanist, Third Party spon- 
sor. N. E. A. quivered and quaked. It 
was pointed out that N. E. A. has always 
been non-partisan. Also, Dr. Dewey is 
connected with liberal Teachers College, 
is a “higher educator” whereas N. E. A. 
is chiefly concerned with secondary educa- 
tion. Dr. Rosier, said his sponsors, is 4 
“practical educator” who has worked his 
way up from classroom teaching. N. E. A 
compromised by making Dr. Dewey an 
honorary president for life, along with 87- 
year-old Editor Albert Edward Winship 
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of the Journal of Education.* Elected 
president, Dr. Rosier urged that teaching 
emphasize “spiritual and cultural ideals,” 
flayed contemporary “counting house 
methods of measuring educational re- 
sults.” 

Platform. As in the past, N. E. A. re- 
solved in favor of the 18th Amendment, 
urged a Federal Department of Education. 
Like the A. F. of T. it declared that the 
Government through Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., should loan money to States 
for educational projects, to safeguard 
against retrenchment. Proudly N. E. A., 
which vigorously campaigns always for 
new teacher-members, noted that its treas- 
ury contains a surplus. 


For Old Oxonians 


No pennant-waving co-ed is old Mother 
Oxford. In all things she behaves with 
dignity and decorum. Nevertheless Ox- 
ford, like any Alma Mater, needs the 
money of her sons. Last week if she was 
not actually waving her pennant, she was 
trying a tentative flourish. From Ox- 
ford’s Chancellor, Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don, came a proposal to establish that most 
useful money-raising device, an Alumni 
Association. It is to be dignified with the 
name “Oxford Society.” Promoted lately 
at a gathering of “representative” Oxford 
men, it gained notably the support of Old 
Oxonian Edward of Wales. Lord Grey 
addressed his appeal to all Oxford men 





Wide World 
ViIscoOUNT-CHANCELLOR GREY 
Old Mother Oxford went to the cupboard. 


and Oxford women, “scattered all over the 
habitable world, and who carry through 
life an affection for Oxford which to them 
must be a precious possession.” 

“The object of the society,” wrote he, 
“is to strengthen the ties between Oxford 
and its old members. . . . There are many 
ways in which they can help her—with ad- 
vice, with encouragement, with backing in 
the outside world, as well as with financial 
Support. The university needs money, but 
she needs perhaps more the invigorating 
influence which comes from a keen and 
active body of old members.” 





Nn . 
Not to be confused with 
Journal, which members receive free. 








the N. E. A. 


TIME 


For $15 (or $2.50 a year for six years) 
an Old Oxonian may become a life mem- 
ber of the Oxford Society, which like any 
Alumni Association wili keep a register of 
addresses, issue news of university doings. 
Old Oxonians wondered if, having thus 
far adopted U. S. methods, the Oxford 
Society would go further and hold pep 
meetings, money drives, cornerstone lay- 
ings. 


On Whiskey Road 
In 1919 Mrs. Josef Hofmann, wife of 
the famed pianist, was looking for a 
school for her daughter Josefa. She found 
none that suited. At length she looked at 
piny, sandy, swank Aiken, S. C. and found 
it good. There she established a school, 
named it Fermata. In 1926 Fermata 
School was taken over by F. A. M. Tabor, 
owner of Aiken Preparatory School for 
boys. Principal Tabor moved the school 
to its present site at Whiskey Road & Gin 
Lane. He expanded the plant with tennis 
courts, gymnasium, outdoor swimming 
pool. A Cambridge man, brother-in-law of 
Sir John Broderick, onetime commercial 
counsellor at the British Embassy in 
Washington, Principal Tabor invested Fer- 
mata with a strongly British atmosphere. 
Because Aiken is much favored by East- 
ern socialites, the school attracted many 
a notable daughter, fell into the familiar 
pattern of select schools, emulating no- 
tably Virginia’s Foxcroft. There are hockey 
and lacrosse; horses may be brought to 
Fermata or hired there; able girls go drag 
hunting. But Fermata is not scholastically 
distinguished. Possibly it did not care to 
be; between 1923 and 1927 only three 
girls took College Board examinations. 
Last week Fermata obtained a new head- 
mistress to succeed Mary M. Elder, Ox- 
ford graduate. Principal Tabor announced 
that next year’s headmistress would be 
Emma Barber Turnbach, former singing 
director and headmistress for the last ten 
years at quiet Dongan Hall on Staten 
Island, N. Y. Headmistress Turnbach, 
agéd about 45, is short, scholarly, charm- 
ing. A onetime graduate student at Chi- 
cago and Columbia, she is a middling dis- 
ciplinarian, interested chiefly in music. 
Miss Turnbach will find Fermata School 
novel in at least one respect. Late at 
night twice a week, every able-bodied 
Fermata girl leaps into special “fire 
clothes,” goes shinnying down a pole for 
fire drill. (The small boys in .Aiken 
Preparatory School do it too, though 
most of them fall off sleepily.) Rich 
Fermata girls do not swagger; all wear 
green tunics by day. Nor may their par- 
ents pamper them; only one meal a week- 
end is allowed outside of grounds; and no 
candy except just after lunch in the 
“candy shop” (an old closet). The school 
is divided into three houses, with colors 
grey, red and green. Fermata takes for its 
own Harrow’s famed song, “Follow On.” 
Some Fermata alumnae: Katrina Mc- 
Cormick, daughter of Mrs. Albert Galla- 
tin Simms (Ruth Hanna McCormick); 
Gladys Széchényi, daughter of the Hun- 
garian Minister to the U. S.; Elizabeth 
Elkins (Philadelphia socialite); Nancy 
Heckscher, niece of Philanthropist August 
Heckscher; Janet White, daughter of Mrs. 
Richard S. Aldrich (wife of the socialite 
Representative from Rhode Island). 
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Over 73% of 
College Men 
prefer 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 





and for good reasons 


Paris Garters fit better, feel better, 
look better and wear better. These 
alert men know style, demand de- 
pendability and insist on their 
money's worth. 

Important Paris features: The 
patented Paris Rubber Cushion 
Clasp—holds hose between “rub- 
ber and rubber”— prevents rips 
or runs. Steinweave Elastics used 
exclusively — treated with the 
special ANTI-OXIDANT Process, 
insuring long life. 


25c to $1 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


By the makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


A. STEIN & COMPANY + CHICAGO + NEW YORK 








There are thousands of | 
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There is just ONE 
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New EROSLEY RADIO 


Superheterodyne at New Low Price 





The NEW Crosley PUP 

b geen! have been waiting for this 

great performing set for the 
whole family or as a second or 
third set — a personal receiver 
for any individual—one that 
can be moved from room _ to 
room—at an unheard-of low price. 
Plugs into any A. C. light socket. 
Incorporates many new features, Full 
dynamic speaker. Other Crosley 
radio receivers in both table and con- 
sole models using 6,9, 10 and 12 tubes 
—some with Dual Dynamic speakers 
—range in price up to $119.50. All 
prices complete with tubes, tax paid. 
Send for Booklet or see your near- 
est Crosley dealer. 
Western price slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


R-61 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 

Motorists whizzing from New Jersey to 
Manhattan through Holland Tunnel (un- 
der the Hudson River) honked irritably 
at a car which crept stubbornly at 20 
m. p. h. Drivers who turned to scowl saw 
huddled in the tonneau an aged man 
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International 
Joun Davison ROCKEFELLER 
He crept through a tunnel. 


wrapped in heavy robes (the temperature 
vas 88°, humidity 73), wearing goggles 
and earmuffs. He was John Davison 
Rockefeller Sr., returning from his I ake- 
wood, N. J. estate to Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
to celebrate his 93rd birthday. It was his 
first trip through the 9.250 ft. tube, long 
deferred because he had feared the high 
atmospheric pressure might hurt his ear- 
drums—hence the earmuffs. 





Of Andrew William Mellon, upon 
whom he was conferring an LL. D., said 
Dr. James MacIntosh at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity: “We feel sure his unrivaled ex- 
perience in private and public finance, 
coupled with the courage which made even 
the bootlegger quail, will find a way of 
helping the world over its present difficul- 
ties” (see p. 15). 

With an ivory-handled silver trowel, 
and with the help of a master mason in 
shirtsleeves, Lord Southborough laid the 
cornerstone of the British Empire Build- 
ing, first of a group of foreign-sponsored 
buildings which will comprise part of Man- 
hattan’s Rockefeller Center. Afterward 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. gave a 
luncheon on the roof of the swank Hotel 
St. Regis for Lord Southborough and the 
group who had come from England for 
the ceremony, among them: the” Mar- 
chioness of Crewe (daughter of Lord 
Rosebery, onetime Prime Minister); 
Countess of Granard (sister of Secretary 
of Treasury Ogden Mills); Viscount Eli- 
bank, Chairman of Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Empire, and 





Viscountess Elibank. Said Mr. Rocke- 
feller: ““Those material resources [which 
made Rockefeller Center possible] come 
to me quite wholly from the most gen- 
erous father any son ever had .. . the 
delightful gentleman of 93 who was un- 
able to be here today.” 





On Eve of Apostle’s Day Pope Pius XI 
knelt among the tombs of his predecessors 
in the Grotto of St. Peter’s, placidly ex 
amined the tomb he has chosen for hig 
own remains. Said he: “I also will find 
sweet repose in this place some day.” 

A helper in a Manhattan garage found 
a club-like object in the pocket of an auto 
mobile, tinkered with it. In a moment he 
was screaming with pain and fright. The 
automobile belonged to Seymour Horace 
(“Shorty”) Knox, Buffalo socialite, 
banker, poloist. The explosive club was a 
“tear-gas billy,” purchased by Banker 
Knox for protection of himself & family 
when the Lindbergh kidnapping excite- 
ment was at its height. 














Lounging about his villa at Celigny on 
Lake Geneva, wavy-haired Composer 
Ernest Schelling heard a woman scream. 
On the adjoining villa, occupied by young 
Robert Thompson Pell, press attaché of 
the U. S. delegation at the Disarmament 
Conference, servants ran about, wringing 
their hands, gesticulating toward a_ boat 
about 100 yd. offshore to which a woman 
was clinging while her screams became 
fainter. Composer Schelling raced into the 
water, swam to the boat, found Mrs. Pell 
in a bathing suit, unconscious, hanging 
head-down in the water. Her right leg was 
impaled on a sharp Swiss oarlock. Com- 
poser Schelling disengaged Mrs. Pell’s 
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Mrs. RoBERT THOMPSON PELL 
A pianist unpinned her. 


skewered leg, took her ashore. Revived, 
in care of doctors (who found no per- 
manent injury), Mrs. Pell explained that 
the accident occurred as she was diving 
overboard. 
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In payment of an alleged wager with 
Showman Samuel Lionel (“Roxy”) Rotha- 
fel that his first born would be a boy, 
Borrah Minevitch, harmonica virtuoso, 
set out in his sloop from Nice to Africa 


“to hunt lions.”” When four days passed 
without sign of the boat Mrs. Minevitch 
set up an alarum. Three days later Musi- 
cian Minevitch turned up at Bandol on 
the south coast of France with this story: 
As soon as they were out of sight of land 
his crew of four Corsicans, whom he had 
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BorrAH MINEVITCH 
His story was four Corsicans. 


promised to pay $39 a day, lowered sail, 
made themselves comfortable, let the 
sloop drift. Even after running up a bill 
for four days’ wages without getting any- 
where; they refused to head for any port. 
Finally, in return for all of Minevitch’s 
money, his snappy yachting clothes, and 
the sloop itself. they put him aboard a 
fishing boat which took him ashore. 
Snorted Showman Rothafel: “. . . up to 
one of his well known jokes.” 


a 


After 20 years in which he had made 
the Adlon Berlin’s most famed _ hotel, 
obsequious, frock-coated Manager Ewald 
Kretschmar resigned. Smartest Berlin 
hotel is the Esplanade, but the Adlon’s 
bar is a rendezvous where everyone meets 
everyone sooner or later. 


Famed English fathers and their sons 
were the guests of Father Winston 
Churchill at a coming-of-age dinner to 
Son Randolph Churchill in London’s So- 
cialite Claridges Hotel. Newspaper Peers 
Beaverbrook, Rothermere and Camrose 
all brought their sons as did Admiral Earl 
Beatty, Prime Minister Viscount Craig- 
avon of Northern Ireland and Viscount 
Hailsham, Minister of W ar, whose son is 
the Hon. Quintin Hogg. The coming- 
of-age toast to Son Churchill, who sat 
between his kinsman the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Marquess of Reading, 
was proposed by the youthful Earl of 
Birkenhead, son of England’s late and 
perhaps greatest Lord Chancellor. Cut 
and chomped was a coming-of-age cake 
with 21 twinkling candles. 


EQUITABLE 


PROTECTED — PROLONGED 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 





TIME 


YOU and YOUR 
HUSBAND might have 


this little talk 


Just supposing you asked some day: 
“John, what would happen to us if your income stopped?” 
To which optimistic John replies: 


“We have something saved, and there’s the life insur- 
ance too.’ 


And doubtful you: 
“But that wouldn’t go far, would it, what with the 
household expenses and eve rything?” 


At which point John thinks he can end the subject, thus: 
“Well, I don’t know, but I guess things would work 
out somehow.” 


But you stick to your point with: 
“When I think of what it costs just to live and the 


plans we have for Junior’s education, it does kind 
of frighten me. Are you really sure, John, that we’ve 
given this matter of insurance enough thought and 
have as much as we need?” 


And that’s all for that little talk if John says: 
“Oh we ll, if you’re really worried, I'll look into my 


life insurance soon, but let’s not bother about it now. 


* * * 


BETTER not wait for John to get the answers to those 
questions of yours. You know how things are put off. 

There are easy-to-read books that explain what life 
insurance can do for your future and how different kinds 
of policies best meet different conditions. Why not 
learn about it for yourself? 

One of the oldest and largest of insurance companies 
is the Equitable Life Assurance Society. It believes in 
having people understand insurance before they invest 
in it. Get some of this information at first hand— 
mail the coupon for an interesting, helpful booklet. 





FAIR — JUST 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, “Build for the Future.” 


S 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION :-: 
** CLOSER SUPERVISION 


. . « The advanced International RECORDOLOCK is the 
only device that gives an easy-to-read, private, printed 


record of :— 


I Who locked or unlocked the door. 
2 The time-to-the-minute when the locking 
or unlocking occurred. 


3B Whether the locking or unlocking was done 
from the inside or out. 


Whether all openings were securely fastened. 


a 


Your watchman’s rounds, 


AND ALL FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY! 


An ingenious device — the advanced International 
RECORDOLOCK assures complete protection . . . closer 
supervision. It gives new meaning, added value to locks. 


Rugged, easy to install—the advanced International 
RECORDOLOCK is the keystone to new security . .. positive, 
reliable protection such as no other lock can give. 


Write ... or telephone the nearest International Busi- 
ness Machines office for details. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
international Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equipment 


e . 
General Offices Canadian Division 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ‘XH p> ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Clarion Call 

The American Artists Professional 
League, long chafing at inroads of foreign 
artists on their trade, offered a $10 prize 
for a patriotic U. S. art slogan. Last week 
Commercial Artist Valentine Sandberg 
won the $10 but the League made a fey 
changes. He had put his clarion call ina 
design of crossed artists’ brushes. The 
League added a compass, a modeling too 
and a crayon to symbolize all its menm- 
bers. And it changed Artist Sandberg’ 
slogan, “Choose American Art” to “I Am 
For American Art,” the design from 4 
rectangle to an oval, the _ inscription 
“American Artists” to “The American 
Artists Professional League.” 
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Biggest Theatre 


For months Manhattan artists have 
hungrily watched the International Music 
Hall in the northwest corner of Rocke- 
feller Center, first unit to approach a state. 
of polish and finish. Hearing rumors ofa 
splendiferous interior, they waited for 
jobs. In April the architects announced: 
“Preference will be given the American 
artist.” Last week U.S. decorator Donald 
Deskey was picked to design the interior 
of International Music Hall, world’s larg- 
est theatre. 

First an architect in California, then a 
painter in Chicago, then an_ interior 
decorator in Manhattan, Decorator 
Deskey is credited with the introduction 
of tubular metal furniture to the U. §. 
He promised “sane modern design” for 
International Music Hall, to be used for 
vaudeville under Samuel Lionel (“Roxy”) 
Rothafel’s direction.* Already a score of 
artists were planning details. 

By late autumn Manhattanites will be 
able to enter the world’s biggest theatre, 
five stories high, spired by 26 stories of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum enterprises. In the 
domed grand foyer they will be faced by 
Muralist Ezra Winter’s 60-ft. canvas 
showing the Fountain of Youth planted by 
God on a mountain-top, ringed by chasms. 
This canvas will follow the sweep of 4 
huge marble and bronze stairway. In the 
auditorium a gigantic sunburst will explode 
above the proscenium arch. Structural 
glass will be pocked with mosaics of 
cork, murals of linoleum. The wall cover- 
ings will be pigskin. Tube aluminum furni- 
ture will be upholstered in hairhide. There 
will be 16-sided lounging rooms with cop- 
per ceilings. 

Noteworthy in International Music Hall 
is the use of modern industrial materials 
with which Donald Deskey has always 
been potent. Out of Bakelite, chromium- 
plated steel, pyroxalin, aluminum, lino- 
leum, he proposes to create “an effect ol 
splendor and magnificence.” 


*Not waiting for the new world’s biggest 
theatre to open, the old world’s biggest theatre, 
the Roxy cinema palace in Manhattan, last week 
closed for three weeks. Lavish stage shows had 
failed to attract the weekly $75,000 necessary 
for profit. When it reopens, less lavishly, its 
5,920 seats will be outnumbered by International 
Music Hall’s 6,o00-odd. It may forfeit the 
name of Roxy to another of the Rockefeller 
Center theatres. 
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Frisco & Friends 


Nobody knows the trouble that Chair- 
man Edward Norphlet Brown of St. Louis- 
San Francisco (“Frisco”) Railway Co. has 
seen. But a lot of people know him for 
an able trouble-shooter. He railroaded for 
27 years in Mexico, serving eleven years 
as president of National Railways of 
Mexico. In 1914 when Mexico’s revolu- 
tionary atmosphere became impossibly 
hot, he resigned, going two years later to 
the chair of Pere Marquette, then called 
“Poor Marquette.” His rehabilitation job 
there was so good that the Frisco, run 
down physically and financially, called him 
in 1919. Again he did a good job. A few 
years ago the road was running practically 
without him. But lately Chairman Brown 
has been back at his Frisco desk, hard 
at work. Last week he had the reward of 
seeing Frisco saved from receivership. The 
plan he had devised and put through may 
make history for other railroads. 

Frisco simply could not earn interest 
on its $293,000,000 worth of bonds. AIl- 
though the road’s capitalization of about 
$70,500 per mile (the system has some 
5.890 miles of track) is lower than the 
$80,300 average of all Class I roads, its 
density of traffic has never been great and 
the 3-to-1 ratio of bonds to stocks in the 
capitalization is unwieldy. When Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. loaned money to 
the Frisco last April it stipulated that by 
July 1 the company must find a way to 
lower its fixed charges if it wished further 
advances. 

Last week the I. C. C. approved an 
R. F. C. loan of $3,390,000, enough to 
enable the Frisco to meet its July 1 
charges. The essence of Chairman Brown’s 
plan is that some of Frisco’s big creditors 
are to extend it an interest moratorium on 
the prior lien and consolidated bonds, The 
difficulty of working out this simple idea 
lay in making the terms of the moratorium 
fair to the many different classes of credi- 
tors, most of whom must make special 
sacrifices. For the next five years Frisco’s 
fixed charges will be about $3,500.000 
against the old rate of $13,700,000. After 
1936 and through 1941 they will be $9,- 
900,000, or half of the road’s average earn- 
ings available for interest for the eleven 
years since Federal management. If there 
should be a surplus after these charges, 
bondholders will receive higher interest. 
For the next five years interest will be 
paid in scrip which will receive 5% inter- 
est in cash. Until full interest is paid, a 
bondholders’ committee will manage the 
road. It was made plain last week that 
all bondholders must approve of the plan, 
that recalcitrant holders may not expect 
special profits such as accrued to the St. 
Louis Southwestern hold-outs. The plan 
bears the endorsements of the system’s 
bankers (Dillon, Read, Chase Harris 
Forbes, J. & W. Seligman, Chemical Bank 
& Trust) and of insurance companies 
(Metropolitan, Prudential) with big hold- 
ings of Frisco bonds. 


@ Last week 64 roads had reported their 
May results. Gross revenues were $235, 


000,000, a 30.8% decrease from last year 
while net operating income was$9,965,000, 


a drop of 73%, worst so far reported for 
any month this year. For the first five 
months gross revenue was down 26%, net 
operating income 50%. Twenty-seven of 
the reporting roads showed deficits. Among 
the losers was New York Central which, 
despite a reduction of $6,000,000 in ex- 
penses, fell $226,000 short of earning any- 
thing at all on its bonds, bank loans and 
R. F. C. loan interest. 

@, Widely discussed in railroad circles last 
week was the possibility that the western 
roads might appoint a commission to reg- 
ulate them, arbitrate among them, at the 
head of the commission to be an all- 
powerful “tsar.” Such a ruler could elim- 
inate duplications of service, reform 
methods of freight solicitation. The man 
selected would have to be a national fig- 
ure, not an officer of any road. Walker 
Downer Hines, who managed the railroads 
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EDWARD NORPHLET BROWN 
His simple idea may make history. 


for one year under Government owner- 
ship, was mentioned as a possibility. At 
present Mr. Hines is eastern counsel for 
Great Northern Railway, paying partic- 
ular attention to merger moves. Last 
week he was on one of his infrequent 
visits to his country home at Darien, 
Conn. Questioned, he said he approved of 
the western roads’ plan but had had no 
intimation of impending tsardom. 

@ In the railroad news of last week was 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, only mu- 
nicipally-owned steam line in the U. S. 
The C. S. runs 336 miles between Cin- 
cinnati and Chattanooga. It was begun in 
1869; the first train ran eight years later. 
It crosses the Kentucky River on the first 
cantilever bridge in the U. S., long the 
proud boast of Cincinnati. In 1881 the 
road was leased to Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway which later 
subleased it to Southern Railway. Cin- 
cinnati receives $1,259,000 a year in 
rentals for its railway and its voters have 
refused to allow it to be sold. Last week 
Southern Railway stated it was moving 
the C. S.’s accounting offices to Atlanta. 


Attorney Robert Alcorn promptly sought 
an injunction, claiming the lease stipulates 
that headquarters must be kept in Cin- 
cinnati. The Southern will claim that the 
accounting offices, which have 200 em- 
ployes, are not the headquarters. When 
the case is tried the judge must ponder 
the fine point of what quarters are head- 
quarters.* 
—*— 


Rising Hogs 

Slavering, grunting, squealing, huge 
paunchy cornfed bellies swaying to their 
awkward steps, thousands of big pigs went 
to market last week. In Omaha, in 
Kansas City and in Chicago’s noisome 
Packingtown they arrived by carload lots. 
Penned up in long alleys they rooted, 
grunted and jostled one another with 
muddy, clammy snouts. In between them 
marched the buyers for the great meat 
companies, poking their porky flanks and 
paunches with sticks and crying the cry 
of hogs, “Tsaa, tsaa, tsaa.” With swift 
gestures and few words the buyers made 
their purchases. Four times a day the 
results were broadcast and in the great 
hog States there was gladness on the 


farms. For last week the price of hogs 
was still rising. Speculators who had 
“tried a turn in piggies” chuckled. 


Farmers took paper & pencil to figure 
their gains. 

Because of a bearish Government fore- 
cast, farmers had expected their hogs to 
fetch bad prices all summer. But last 
week they were selling as high as $5.15 
a hundred-weight against $3.40 on June 1. 
Because farmers have needed money so 
badly that they have sold their hogs right 
along it was expected that no sudden rush 
of pigs to market would upset the hog- 
cart. In Iowa where 13 million hogs are 
born and fattened every year, the rise 
from June tr to last week’s average price 
made a difference of $40,000,000 figuring 
each hog at 240 lb. Another boon to hog 
farmers has been the low price of corn. 
It is generally assumed by farmers that 
they can make money if they can sell 
their hogs at a hundred-weight price ten 
times higher than the cost of a bushel of 
corn. Corn on the Iowa farm last week 
was selling at 20—21¢ a bushel while hogs 
on the farm brought $4.25, or twice as 
much as usual. Only thing that disturbed 
farmers was the prospect of a rise in corn 
prices. Rain sent the corn stalks much 
beyond the established “knee high by 
Fourth of July” tradition, but the same 
rain has made ploughing hard, weeds 
abundant. 


Destiny. When the “tsaa” shouting 
buyer makes his purchase, the hog’s doom 
is near. Squinting up with quizzical beady 


*A leased line headquarters never moved is 
that of Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad 
which has a total trackage of 73.36 mi. and has 
been leased to Boston & Maine (“Line of the 
Minute Man’’), since 1874. The office is in 
Room No. 12, Third Floor, of the ancient build- 
ing at No. 53 Devonshire St., Boston. No 
changes have been made since the road was 
leased, the office has no typewriters or telephones 
in it. On dark days the gloomy office is il- 
luminated by a two-burner gas jet. The annual 
report is read from a sheet of foolscap and the 
ballots for election of directors are written in 
longhand. Stockholders are furnished free 
transportation to the annual meeting under the 
terms of the lease, but none appeared at the 
last meeting. 
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When a demand for multiple carbon 
copies produces blurred, illegible pages 
. .. don’t blame your secretary. She’s 
probably forced to use makeshift, hap- 
hazard second sheets . . . where HEN- 
TRACKS are inevitable! 

Give her Sea Foam Bond ...and even 
her 14th copy will be clear and accurate! 
She can work easier, faster. Why? 

Because Sea Foam Bond is paper especi- 
ally designed for carbon copy use and busi- 
ness forms. Thin, tough, strong; takes 
erasures and hard handling; cuts costly 
filing space. Comes in 7 bright colors. 

Ask your dealer for Sea Foam Bond. 
Or send the coupon for free test package 
to prove our claims. 

THE BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY, 
Brownville, N. Y. 
Look for this mork in each Seo Foom Bond sheet 
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‘oAM BOND 
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1000 or 500 sheets 
in the Green and 
Blue box! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


Brownville Paper Co., 

22 Bridge St., Brownville, N.Y. 
Prove it to me— with samples. 
No obligation. 
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eyes or grunting angrily he is sent run- 
ning over a long viaduct to the packing 
house. When he reaches the killing floor 
he is hoisted up on a giant wheel by his 
left foot, delivered to a conveyor. Head 
down, tongue out, tail hanging down his 
back, squealing in terror, he is carried 


| along until a husky man with a spear-like 


knife makes the deft throat-cutting thrust 
Then an intricate web 


inspectors slice his neck glands to look 
for signs of tuberculosis. A knife cleaves 
off his head. Another knife sweeps his 
insides as clean as his skin. A twist of 
tweezers and his toenails go clattering 
to the floor. A bath of fire removes the 
last shred of hair. A cleaver drops and 
Exactly 25 minutes 
is the interim between living animal and 
carcass ready for the cooler. Twenty-four 
hours elapse before it is cut into its 


/component parts—hams, bellies (bacons), 


loins, shoulders, fat and trimming. The 
hog’s destiny is complete except for the 
bacon and hams which must be cured 
(one month to three) and sausage which 
must hang in the drying rooms four 
months before being passed by inspectors. 
Of a 250-lb. hog all but 9.38 lb. goes into 
edible products. The residue consists of 
hides for tanning, hair, skin and sinew 
good for glue, grease for lubricants, bones 
for buttons, bone-handles, Mah-Jongg 
sets and dust. Orientals pay more than 
$roo per lb. for hog gall-stones. The ulti- 
mate remainder is brewed, dried and 
ground, sold as stock feed. Only the 
paunch manure is not used for anything. 
And, as stockroom adage has it, the squeal. 





|“‘Payable At . . .” 


Many a shareholder last week happily 
cashing a July 1 dividend check was in 
reality cashing a dividend draft. A check 
is an order for a bank to pay a certain sum 
of money. A draft is a corporation’s order 
upon itself, designating the place of pay- 


| ment. The payment can be at the corpora- 


tion’s own office or, more often, at a bank 
which is in reality acting as the corpora- 
tion’s agent. Because of this differentia- 
tion corporations with large payrolls and 
many shareholders have found a_ neat 
legal loophole through the new 2¢ check 
tax. 

No shrewd lawyer discovered the loop- 
hole to his own great glee. When the Sen- 
ate was framing the tax law, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Senator Reed explained how it 
could be evaded and the method of eva- 
sion, with proper samples, was read into 
the Congressional Record. On June 4 the 
House also was told about it. The evasion 
was left open in order to aid big check- 
users, including especially the dairy com- 


| panies. An average dairy writes over a mil- 


lion checks a year, many of them for less 
$1. On a s5o¢ check the 2¢ tax 
would be a prohibitive 4%. 

Last week members of the New York 


| Clearing House made the evasion avail- 


able to all corporations by’ saying they 
would handle small dividend and payroll 
drafts as they do checks. Thus, when last 
week shareholders of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. received their dividend drafts, 
they could cash them as they would ordi- 
nary checks. The drafts were payable at 
Bankers Trust Co. As agent, Bankers 
Trust would meet the drafts, add them up 


at the close of every day. Then National 
Dairy would give Bankers Trust one check 
for the day’s total and upon that check it 
would pay to the U. S. its lawful 2¢. 


Deals & Developments 
Copper Split. The U. S. levy of 4 


per lb. on copper makes foreign sales in 
the U. S. virtually impossible. Hence 
foreign producers have little inclination to 
share their markets with U. S. producers 
through Copper Exporters, Inc. Last week 
the first tangible evidence of the split was 
seen when four big foreign producers 
resigned from the export bod’. They 
were: Union Miniére du Haut hatanga, 
Chile Copper, subsidiary of Anaconda; 
International Nickel Co. of Canada; Cerro 
de Pasco with prolific mines in Peru. Cop- 
permen thought Copper Exporters would 
eventually cease to function, that U. §. 
producers would concentrate on their 
domestic market. Last week copper sold 
at 5¢ in the U. S., 5¢ at London. 

Yukon Club. Patronage of Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., with 15,670 
stores, is prized by companies supplying it. 
Its competition is feared by all other 
merchants of food, especially National 
Association of Retail Grocers. Last week 
the ice cream industry heard with alarm 
that A. & P. is introducing a line of ice 
cream in about 75% of its New York and 
Philadelphia stores as an experiment. The 
ice cream will be sold as A. & P.’s own 
brand under the name Yukon Club. In 
addition several novelties made by Eskimo 
Pie Corp. (controlled by U. S. Foil Corp.) 
will be handled. The price will be 20¢a 
pint against a current competitive price of 
around 30¢. 

In dollars the sales of A. & P. have 
dropped this year. For the 13 weeks ended 
May 28 they amounted to $233,713,000, 
a 13.7% drop. But tonnage sales dropped 
only 4.9% in the same period, indicating 
that the red-fronted stores are more than 
holding their own. 

National Electric Power. Into re- 
ceivership last week went National Elec- 
tric Power Co., big Eastern subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities Co., onetime Samuel 
Insull property. A similar action was taken 
with National Public Service Corp., 4 
subsidiary. On its last balance sheet Na- 
tional Electric showed $600,000,000 in 
assets. Direct cause of the receivership 
was failure of Manhattan banks to renew 
$30,000,000 in loans after reviewing 2 
study of the company prepared over the 
past six weeks by Stone & Webster. 

Chicago’s “L.” In 1931 Chicago 
Rapid Transit Co. (elevated railway) car- 
ried 152 million passengers at 10/ a ride. 
In 1929 there were 196 million passengers 
The result of 1931’s operations was a loss 
of $1,298,000 after bond interest. Last 
week no dissenting voices were heard when 
the company, which has not yet paid its 
1930 taxes of $1,812,000, was petitioned 
into receivership. 

Chicago’s “L” was acquired by Samuel 
Insull in 1924 through a subsidiary ol 
Commonwealth Edison Co. which fur 
nishes it with power. Its receivers are Col. 
Albert Arnold Sprague, Chicago Public 
Works Commissioner, and the companys 
president, Britton Ihrie Budd. All o 
Chicago’s electric street railways are 
receivership. 
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Fox Hunt. To the cumulative troubles 
of sick William Fox, hounded onetime 
film tycoon, two new law suits were added 
last week. Fox Theatres sued him and 
six of his friends & kin for $5,000,000 last 
fortnight (Time, July 4). Fox Film Corp. 
last week sued to recover possibly $10,- 
000,000 from Filman Fox, Jack G. Leo, 
a former vice president, and partners in 
M. J. (“Mike”) Meehan’s brokerage 
house, which handled many a Fox pool. 
A sister-in-law, Mrs. Aaron Fox, came 
forward too, with a $250,000 suit in be- 
half of her children. 

Fox Film seeks to set aside the agree- 
ment (made when Filman Fox was ousted 
in 1930) to pay its founder $500,000 an- 
nually until 1935 for his “advisory” serv- 
ices, and to recover what it has already 
paid him. Demanding an accounting of 
his alleged secret profits from stock 
manipulations with an eye to recouping 
in full, it wants specifically $2,375,000. 

Mrs. Aaron Fox charged that Brother 
William “zealously guarded the name Fox 











Keystone 
Mrs. AARON Fox & CHILDREN 


She complained that her brother-in-law 
was detaining her husband. 


as his own trade mark,” willingly paid 
members of the family to refrain from 
capitalizing on it because, even when he 
“was obliged to retire,” he expected to 
re-enter the film business and ‘continue 
to enjoy, for his sole benefit, the monop- 
oly and prestige of the Fox family name.” 
She said that when her husband incorpo- 
rated Aaron Fox Film Corp., he “incurred 
the severe displeasure and disdain” of 
Brother William, who, with the connivance 
of a Manhattan alienist, had Brother 
Aaron whisked away to a sanatorium, the 
Hartford (Conn.) Retreat. There Brother 
Aaron still remains, she said, making no 
effort to get out for fear of further perse- 
cution from Brother William. Mrs. Aaron 
Fox added that Brother William had taken 
over Brother Aaron’s affairs, had forced 
her children (aged 4 & 6) “to a point 
where they have no choice between star- 
vation and becoming public charges.” 
Mrs. Aaron Fox, separated from her 
husband, last May was awarded $200 a 


week alimony. 


‘Mail Coupon 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
O Send samples of printing 


atts and 10-daytrial offer. 
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rnorary LET TERGRAPH 


ROTARY 


VERY DAY more and more firms in all lines of business are em- 
ploying the Lettergraph. .. and are reporting increased sales and 
profits, quicker collections, closer contacts ... at greatly reduced 
costs. Without type or cuts, as fast as you turn the handle, the 
Lettergraph prints perfect copies of anything typed, written or 
drawn from post card to letter size at a saving of 25% to 75%... in- 
cluding letters, circulars, bulletins or office forms. Over 50,000 
Lettergraphs now in use. For free samples of Lettergraph printing 
and 10-day trial offer just attach coupon to your letterhead and 
mail to Heyer Duplicator Co., 935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





COMPLETELY 
ZEQUIPPED 





Cleartype Dry Stencils, 
Ink, Paper and Other Sup- 
plies for All Duplicators 











71 STATISTICS 
THAT MEAN 


SERVICE 


Customers served .. . . 1,437,653 
@ Use of the service facilities Population served . . . . 6,200,000 





of the Associated System pro- Communities served ... . 3,000 
= gig oe aR Square miles territory served 55,086 
1931, a 1% gain over 1930. Electric generating stations . 181 
Installed kw. capacity . . 1,175,658 

To invest, or for informatio Miles of distribution lines. 24,828 
Gas generating stations . . 46 

Installed cu. ft. capacity . . 121,586,000 

Miles of distribution mains . 4,671 

Number of employees. . 16,194 





Associated Gas & Electric System 
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Become 
Depression Proof! 


: What Prominent Men Are Saying: 
“The story that DOES something to a man.”’ 


“*Boldest business story ever written.”’ ‘‘It releases 
frozen personal assets in executives; banishes doubts, 
fears, and hard-times worry.”’ ‘‘ We are distributing 
this gripping revelation in fiction form to our entire 
force. Employees eat it up.”’ 


“‘That’s What Makes a Winner” 


12e while paper cover edition lasts (cloth binding 
costs $1.00). If hit by the depression you will be for- 
ever thankful to the author. Send stamps now while 
itis on your mind. The Southwick Company, 19 East 
47th St., New York City. 





CROSLEY Ecc REFRIGERATOR 


Latest Features... Full Family Size 





Yow Within the Reach of AU 
FULL size 3% cubic ft. 


name at a phenomenally 


able unit, temperature 


bar shelves, perfect insulation, 
interior, plenty of ice cubes. 
other sizes: 
$99.50; 5% cu. ft. 





50 tax extra. 


8 ewes «Nearest Crosley dealer, 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. E-61 











Subscription Agents 


@ Depression and the growing 
demand for TIME & FORTUNE are 
causing an ever mounting number of 
inquiries to come to TIME, Inc., from 
people wishing to act as subscription 
representatives for TIME & FORTUNE. 

@ While TIME, Inc., employs no 
subscription salesmen on salary, appli- 
cations from any reputable individuals 
desirous of adding to their incomes by 
taking subscriptions on a commission 
basis will be promptly considered. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 


JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Ince. 


350 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 








Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 


A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. A varied athletic 

rogram adapted to every boy’s needs and capa- 
Pilities. . . Address Box T , MENLO Park, CALIF. 





@ Munsell COLOR System e@ 


Industries having specific color problems 
relating to grading, standardization, color pref- 
erence or research should write for free pros- 
pectus *‘Color and the Munsell Color System.” 


UNIVERSAL COLOR STANDARDS 


Counselors in Color 


501 N. Calvert Street - Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 





Mothersills 


RELIEVES STOMACH DISTRESS 
WHEN TRAVELING 











net ca- 

pacity electric refrigerator bear- 
ing a nationally known and recognized 
low price. 
Not a midget. Incorporates all latest 
features—self contained and remov- 
control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 
flat 
top, broom high legs, white porcelain 
Also two 
4% cu. ft. net capacity, 
net capacity, 
$139.50. All prices F. O. B. factories, 
Send for Booklet or see 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
| 
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Beer Flurry 


While Prohibition was passing its sec- 
ond milestone within two weeks at Chi- 
cago (see p. 13), Wall Street experienced 
a flurry in the shares of companies most 
likely to be benefited by a change in the 
law. The group of stocks Wall Street has 
come to call the “Wet Shares” includes 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., National Dis- 
tillers Products, American Commercial 
Alcohol, Crown Cork & Seal, Park & Til- 
ford. Neatly timed to coincide with the 
Wet flurry was a $1,000,000 offering of 
shares in a brewery, the first sale of a 
brewery stock since the War. 

The offering company was Fidelio Brew- 
ery, Inc., of Manhattan. The offer was 
made by Bauer, Pogue & Co., and con- 
sisted of 500,000 $1 par shares at $2. 
Fidelio started in 1852 as H. Koehler & 
Co., ale-brewers. It was later bought by 
Samuel Goldberger, Bohemian hop ty- 
coon. His son, Norman S. Goldberger, is 
president of the company now, having 
worked in it since he was graduated from 
Columbia in 1904. Many of the other 
employes are working in positions once 
held by their fathers, including a brew- 
master whose father mixed Fidelio’s brews 
from 1891 to 1924. 

In normal times Fidelio Brewery, Inc. 
could brew 400,000 bbl. a year. Since 
Prohibition it has been operating at about 
15% of capacity, losing money. Last year 
it sold 15 million bottles of near-beer. 
With the new funds it could easily, upon 
legalization of beer, build its bottling 
capacity up to five million 24-bottle cases 
per year, or 370,000 bbl. 

If Fidelio Brewery stock is listed on the 
New York Curb as its sponsors wish, it 
will be the fourth brewery stock to be 
traded in publicly. Two of the others are 
on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. They 
are Independent Brewing Co., with a 
1,000,000-bbl. capacity, and Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co. with 1,500,000-bbl. capacity 
and a side-line in ice-cream, dairy prod- 
ucts and a cold storage plant. The third 
is Cleveland-Sandusky Co., listed on the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange. 

Since Prohibition the mortality rate 
among breweries has been high. Of the 
I,100 operating in 1918, only 164 are 
active now. Only 24 of these have a 
capitalization of over $1,000,000. Most 
of them have been losing money for a 
decade and would need several very profit- 
able years before they could brew divi- 
dends for shareholders. Colossi in the 
ruined industry are Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
and Pabst Corp. Anheuser-Busch has built 
up profitable side-lines in yeast, ice-cream, 
ginger ale, truck bodies, coal. If beer is 
legalized the company can in two hours 
start turning out about half of its pre- 
Prohibition yearly output of 1,600,000 bbl. 
The company is ready to spend some 
$7,000,000 for material and extensions. 
One of its major needs would be 3,000 
new delivery trucks. Pabst Corp. in Mil- 
waukee has branched into cheeses, root 
beer, canned artichokes. President Fred 


Pabst last week estimated that if beer is 
legalized his company will spend $5,000,- 
ooo the first year, including $1,000,000 for 
cases, $875,000 for bottles. 

About a month ago Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
brewer, tycoon and owner of the New 


York “Yankees,” 


estimated that all in all 
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the brewing industry would spend some! 
$200,000,000 in rehabilitation, if & when, | 
His own company’s requirements, he said. 


would be $5,000,000. Ready to board the 
beer wagon last week was Louis J. Ehret, 
son of the late Brewer George Ehret. He 
incorporated a new George Ehret Brewing 
Co., to be all ready. j 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 


Thomas Wesley Martin resigned as 
president of Morgan-sponsored Common. 


wealth & Southern Corp., big utility | 


holding company (assets: $1,155,760,000), 
to return to C. & S.’s operating subsidiary, 
Alabama Power Co., of which he has 
been president since 1920. Known as both 
an operating and financial man, Board 
Chairman Bernard C. Cobb will take over 
President Martin’s office. 

Lloyd C. Stearman, 33, plane designer, 
founder and onetime president of United 
Aircraft & Transport’s subsidiary, Stear- 
man Aircraft Co., was made president of 
reorganized Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 
Formerly a unit of defunct Detroit Air- 
craft, Lockheed was purchased at a re- 
ceiver’s sale last month by Walter T. 
Varney, pioneering West coast airline oper- 
ator. 

Under the pension plan introduced last 
year by Myron Charles Taylor, chairman 
of U. S. Steel Corp.’s finance committee, 
David G. Kerr, longtime vice president in 
charge of coal, limestone and ore, retired 
in favor of Edwin E. Ellis, president of 
Steel’s research subsidiary, Universal Ex- 
ploration Co. Last fortnight Eugene Jack- 
son Buffington, president, since the resig- 
nation of the late Plunger John Warne 
Gates in 1899, of Illinois Steel Co. (big- 
gest U. S. Steel subsidiary in the Chicago 
district ), stepped aside for his vice presi- 
dent, George Gewen Thorp. Observers 
marked their retirement as milestones in 
Chairman Taylor’s determined policy to 
put fresh metal in Steel’s key jobs. 

Khe-ling Yui is a partner of Swan, 
Culbertson & Fritz, which last week ap- 
plied for membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange. If the application is 
accepted, the Stock Exchange will admit 
its first Chinese member-firm partner. 
Though Swan, Culbertson & Fritz will 
have its Manhattan office with Hayden, 
Stone & Co., the main office will be in 
Shanghai where the firm and Partner Khe- 
ling Yui have done business for a long 
time. 

The New York Stock Exchange slashed 
its 1,300 salaries 10% but established a 
minimum of $15 per week for single em- 
ployes, $30 for married. Last September 
the 2,600 officers & employes received 4 
first cut of 10%. 

Park Alexander Rowley, 49, resigned as 
president of Manhattan Co., holding unit 
for Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., New 
York Title & Mortgage Co. and County 
Trust Co. of White Plains, N. Y. Banker 
Rowley entered his profession at the age 
of 15, when he became an employe of 
Bank of Nova Scotia. No reason for the 
resignation was given except that Banker 
Rowley would take a long rest. He was 
succeeded by John Stewart Baker, 38, 
chairman of Manhattan Co. as his father 
was before him. 
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Why Girls Leave Delft 

MasoguERADE—Jo van Ammers-Kiiller 
—Dutton.* 

A competent portrayer of Dutch 
domestic scenes (The Rebel Generation, 
The House of Joy), Authoress van 
Ammers-Kiiller in her latest novel gives 
an account of life in her native Delft early 
in the 20th Century. Beginning her tale 
with something of the ordered, crystalline 
detail of Dutch interior paintings, she ends 
it in cloudy emotioral confusion and dis- 
illusionment. 

Social life in Delft is symbolized by the 
“Lustrum” celebrations, a masquerade 
carnival held every five years. Everybody 
takes this pageant very seriously. The 
actors try to follow orders “to give the im- 
pression that we really are what we want 
to represent.” On stage and off this is 
what the younger generation is taught to 
do. Tina van Ravensberg would rather 
try to represent what she really is, but 
there is no room for that sort of thing in 
her society. 

Her professional father, with his apple- 
red cheeks and absent-minded ways and 
her mother, whose sole concern is marry- 
ing her daughters well, are of no help. 
Hanny, her elder sister, is infatuated with 
a handsome rascal, Warmelo. Tina 
watches Hanny’s miseries, her mother’s 
maneuvers with widening, saddening eyes. 
Suddenly she is in love herself. When Alf 
Ten Berge takes her out on the dunes, tries 
to consummate their love, she is terrified, 
runs home. Alf marries another girl for 
spite. 

She takes up with Heloma, a middle- 
aged professor who loves her well but 
bookishly. She tries her best to love him 
back, they are engaged; but a chance con- 
versation with a married man shows her 
that it was Alf, for all his terrifying love- 
making, whom she really loved. Alf was 
too wild, Heloma is too tame: she takes 
up spinsterhood. 

A little of that is enough for her. She 
wants children, marries a wealthy cousin 
Ben Terwogt. The children come, but not 
happiness. On a summer holiday she runs 
into Alf. He declares that she had been 
his only love. Once more she has a chance, 
but, though it breaks her heart, she turns 
it down. In the masquerade of Delft 
society she has chosen her own false face, 
and now must live in it. 


Uninjured Innocence 

THe RueFut Matinc—G. B. Stern— 
Knopf. 

Generally, when innocence becomes 
bliss, farewell innocence. Not so with 
Authoress Stern’s delightful hero and hero- 
ine. Both infant prodigies, sophisticated 
apparently from the cradle up, they bliss- 
fully defend their childlike birthrights 
through 567 pages of close novel-writing, 
through five or six years of their harum- 
scaruin careers. 

The most prodigious prodigy is the 
heroine, Halcyon Day, so named by her 
esthetically-minded mother, who on her 
death left her daughter with relatives in 
New York. Little Halcyon, under the 





*Published June 24. 


guidance of her governess, a_ spiritual 
Mrs. Rosenfeld, soon blossoms into an 
infant poetess, has her own little sacro- 
sanct blue chair in which she composes 
“Us on Tip-Toe by the Freckled Beach,” 
and the even more famous “Lines to My 
Lover in Hell.” When Halcyon’s father, a 
hearty retired sea-captain, comes after her 
he is forced to wait with a delegation of 
Halcyon’s admirers in the anteroom. He 
determines by hook or crook to get her out 
of that, takes her off with him to England. 

As a sanatorium in which 12-year-old 
Halcyon can recover from her fantastic 
poethood, Capt. Day chooses his sister 
Madge’s strictly common-or-garden Eng- 
lish home. Here everybody tries to help 
her “find her own level,” “cut her corners 
off” by making her “knock about” with 
other children. But Halcyon refuses to 
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Giapys BRONWYN STERN HoLpDsworTH 
When innocence becomes bliss . 


be either comforted or tamed. Her sophis- 
tication is more than a pose. Her tweedy, 
game-crazy playmates she finds hopeless!y 
dull. Then suddenly, while moping one 
day in the ruins of Beaulieu Abbey, she 
meets Eden Herring. 

He is a boy-actor, a little older than 
she, who can toss back the conversational 
ball faster than she can throw. The chil- 
dren are mutually entranced, and the rest 
of their story follows their odd vagaries 
in that trance. In spite of all their elders’ 
iron efforts to separate them they, like 
bits of quicksilver, run together again. 
After a bevy of tender, and to their elders, 
scandalous escapades, during one of which 
they even manage to spend an innocent 
night together in an empty house; after 
Halcyon turns her hand to the drama, and 
Eden makes a name acting in her hopeless 
play, the two children, for all their fre- 
quent scrapping, come to marriageable 
terms. Wringing a grudging consent from 
their parents they set off on their honey- 
moon. Their trials and tribulations on 
their wedding night, their subsequent rec- 
onciliation in a hall-bedroom not included 
in the bridal suite, must have their hotel- 
proprietor smiling yet. 





The Author. An English Jewess, 
Gladys Bronwyn Stern Holdsworth was 
born in London in 1890, seven years 
later wrote a play mostly because the 
billiard room in her home made a good 
stage. She studied drama, soon decided 
on a literary career. In 1919 Geoffrey 
Lisle Holdsworth, English journalist, lying 
wounded in a hospital, read her Twos and 
Threes, objected so strongly to its hero 
that he wrote her a bitter complaint. Re- 
plying in her defense Authoress Stern 
asked him to come and see her; three 
months later they married. Now she lives 
in a lofty villa at Diano Marina, Italy, 
surrounded by wolf dogs and olive trees. 
There she and her friends go about in 
shorts, blouse and sandals; at night she 
retires up a ladder into a bunk-bed. Vo- 
luminous, witty, her many books are full of 
sophisticated sweetmeats. Among them: 
Debatable Ground, The Matriarch, A 
Deputy Was a King, The Room, Modesta. 


cial 
Alice in Hindooland 

Hinpoo Ho.imay—J. R. 
Viking. 

Wearing the aura of perfect, slightly 
homosexual manhood often given by the 
English universities, along with their di- 
plomas, to their handsomer graduates, 
Author Ackerley takes a trip to India to 
tutor a native Maharajah’s son, aged two 
years. In Chhokrapur (a fictitious name 
for the Maharajah’s State) he finds much 
that Alice found in Wonderland, a topsy- 
turvy world with a peculiar logic all its 
own. Out of jottings in the journal kept 
during his stay he produces an effervescent 
book that will aerate many a reader’s 
slough of midsummer despond. 

Though ostensibly a tutor himself, Au- 
thor Ackerley’s chief duties were to be 
tutored in Hindi himself, and to converse 
with the Maharajah from time to time. 
That strange potentate, with his Pekingese 
face and nasturtium-colored tongue, was 
a fantastic hodge-podge of East and West. 
Once while out motoring to catch sight 
of a mongoose which would bring good 
luck, Tutor Ackerley admired a particular 
stretch of scenery. Unfortunately that 
particular land was not a part of 
Chhokrapur, belonged to the Maharajah of 
Deori, with whom the Prince was not on 
speaking terms. “Well, he’s got a beau- 
tiful State,” said Tutor Ackerley. “Very 
beautiful,” His Highness agreed irritably. 
“T should like to grab it—like the Roman 
Emperors.” The party came home without 
seeing a mongoose. 

3esides his favorite dancing-boys the 
Maharajah took particular delight in re- 
ligious speculation. An English mission- 
ary, Miss Potter, once camped near his 
palace, and he went straight out to call 
on her. While she hustled out chairs, 
prepared to welcome him he sounded off 





Ackerley— 


point blank, “‘Miss Potter—where is 
God?’ ‘He is everywhere,’ replied Miss 
Potter with dignity. ‘But, my dear 


Maiden,’ exclaimed His Highness, plant- 
ing himself firmly in one of the chairs, 
‘what good is that to me?’ ” 

From the Dewan, or Prime Minister, 
and from Babaji Rao, the Maharajah’s 
secretary, Tutor Ackerley learned much 
native common sense, much native lore 
that he scatters rather indiscriminately 
throughout his book. His own pupil he 
saw apparently only once, but he was 


40 


pestered nearly to death by his tutor 
Abdul who, despite profuse apologies, 
was always “boring upon” his time. When 
the day of departure came, however, he 
was half sad to leave these queer Hindus. 
They, with their queer illogic, hit the nail 
of his experience on the head: “Four 
days of moonlight—then darkness,” say 
they, sadly contemplating life. 

The Author. Born at Rossall, Lan- 
cashire in 1896, Author Ackerley served 
throughout the War, ended it a Captain. 
After taking a degree at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, he took up with the stage, played 
in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, produced 
in 1925 a play of his own, The Prisoners 
of War, since published in book ‘form. 
Hindoo Holiday is his second book. 

=e 


Analgesic Baum 

SEcRET SENTENCE — Vicki 
Doubleday, Doran. 

In her latest novel Authoress Baum, a 
literary midwife adept at helping her 
characters give birth to what she intimates 
are their souls, turns in a good job of soul- 
saving midwifery. Only after her hero 
has gone through highly sensational throes 
does she ease him with a dose of religio- 
romantic twilight sleep. The tale of his 
agonizings, told with a dramatic flair, will 
make a better movie than it does a book, 
as was probably intended. 

Young Hero Joachim Burthe, scion of 
an upper-crust family poverty-stricken in 
Republican® Germany, yearns to do some- 
thing to save his suffering post-War 
world. Member of a revolutionary soci- 
ety, he connives at plots to assassinate 
the Minister to whom Germany’s great 
depression is attributed. When the plots 
fail Joachim determines to commit the 
murder himself. 

His fevered passion for Maikowa, a 
luxuriously beautiful opera singer, almost 
debilitates his purpose. But though he 
makes a fool of himself with her, thoughts 
of nobler things give him pain. 

Succumbing to his better self he finally 
shoots the Minister, returns afterward to 
Maikowa to be comforted. She advises 
him to run for it: “They will hunt vou 
like a wolf. I love you, I love you, poor 

‘slave of God—.” 

Thereafter the poor wolvish slave of 
God wanders far and wide, accursed by his 
conscience and the police. He begs on the 
road, works in coal mines, always on the 
run. At last he ends up as a gardener in 
Psychiatrist Lenzburg’s sanatorium. After 
a hair-raising escape from the police Lenz- 
burg befriends him, gives him good psychi- 
atric counsel to help him expiate his guilt. 

Expiation and consolation come when, 
after years spent in America, Joachim re- 
turns to Germany, settles down to be a 
fisherman. His first true love comes to 
him, for Stine, a simple country lass. (Its 
arrival Authoress Baum hails in cornu- 
copian Germanic style: “The days ap- 
proached like a train of laughing girls, 
each one with a basket full of joy.”) But 
it is not to last — Stine is married to an- 
other, while Joachim is wedded only to 
his simple expiatory life. A storm at sea 
in which he saves a fellow-fisherman’s life 
gives him his quietus. With some hard 
pedaling on the greater-love-hath-no-man 
theme Authoress Baum passes her hero on, 
presumably to heaven. 


Baum — 


TIME 


Born. To John Nicholas Brown, once 
famed as “world’s richest baby,” later as 
“richest U. S. bachelor,” and to Mrs. Anne 
Kinsolving Brown; a son; in Providence, 
R. I. Week before the Browns were res- 
cued by Coast Guardsmen from their 
schooner in a squall. 

Engaged. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
63, president of Yale University; and 
Katherine Cramer Woodman, daughter of 
Stuart Warren Cramer, textile manufac- 
turer and G. O. Politician of Cramerton, 
N.C. Dr. Angell’s first wife, Marion Isabel 
Watrous of Des Moines, died in June 
1931. Their two children are Professor 
James Waterhouse Angell of Columbia 
University and Mrs. William Rockefeller 
McAlpin of New York. Mrs. Woodman’s 
husband, a onetime vice president of Cra- 
merton Mills, N. C., by whom she has six 
children, died in 1930. 


Married. William Barry Wood Jr., 21, 
of Milton, Mass., Harvard footballer; and 
Mary Lee Hutchins of Newton Center, 
Mass.; in East Edgecomb, Maine, after a 
one-week engagement (TIME, July 4). 


Married. Rockwell Kent III, 22, son 
of the artist; and one Margaret F. White 
of Cambridge; in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Married. Dunbar Wright Bostwick, 
Yale polo and hockey player, brother 
of Gentleman Jockey George Herbert 
(“Pete”) Bostwick (TimeE, June 27); and 
Electra Webb, great-granddaughter of 
Commodore Vanderbilt and of James 
Watson Webb; at Garden City, L. I. 

Married. Adelaide Sims, daughter of 
retired Rear Admiral William Sowden 
Sims; and Robert Francis Fiske of Har- 
vard University’s personnel department; 
in Newport, R. I. 


Married. Marion Nevada Talley, 25, 
Missouri soprano who retired after one 
season (1926) with the Metropolitan 
Opera and three on the concert stage; and 
Michael Raucheisen, 43, German pianist; 
in White Plains, N. Y. 


Married. Mrs. Helen McMahon Brady, 
widow of James Cox Brady, financier, 
sportsman, philanthropist; and Charles 
Suydam Cutting, New York sportsman, 
cousin of New Mexico’s Senator Bronson 
Cutting; in Gladstone, N. J. 


Divorced. Sir James Heath, 80, Brit- 
ish ironmaster and colliery owner; and 
Sophie Mary Lady Heath, who flew alone 
from Cape Town to London in 1928; in 
London. Grounds: misconduct with Regi- 
nald Williams whom she married after ob- 
taining a Reno divorce which Sir James 
held was illegal. 

pata IR 

Retired. Dr. Edwin Brant Frost, 65, 
for 27 years director of University of Chi- 
cago’s Yerkes Observatory at Williams 
Bay, Wis. For three years-he has been 
totally blind. 


Convicted. John Hughes Curtis of 
Norfolk, Va.. boat builder; of obstructing 
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the search for the Lindbergh baby; 
Flemington, N. J. Defendant Curtis x 
pudiated his original confession that 
had hoaxed Col. Lindbergh and the poli 
by leading a long, fruitless search off 
New Jersey coast for a Gloucester fishey 
man on which he said the baby was he 
The prosecution was able to convince th 
jury that Curtis, therefore, must be shielf 
ing the actual kidnappers. Maximum pe 
alty: three years in prison, $1,000 fine om 
both. The defendant appealed. 


oman = 


Died. John Hunter, 26, one of the fo 
brothers who set a world’s airplane re 
fueling endurance record of 553 hr. 
min. 30 sec. in 1930; by decapitation; j 
Rosedale, Miss. Attempting to untie h 
amphibian plane from a dock, Flye 
Hunter was struck by the propeller. 

Died. Major John (“Dashing Jack” 
Coats, 39, millionaire British sportsmaq 
and gambler, member of the famed Paish 
cotton family, co-heir to a fortune of 
million dollars; of heart disease; in Lon 
don. In 1930 Major Coats took over t 
baccarat bank at Juan-les-Pins, Frano 
lost almost $400,000 (Time, Aug. 29 
1930). 

Died. Manoel de Braganza, 42, one 
time King of Portugal (1908-10); of acu 
edema of the glottis; in Twickenham, Eng 
land (see p. 26). 

Died. Dr. George Kimball Burgess, 58 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
internationally known physicist, metallur 
gist; of cerebral hemorrhage; in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Died. James Norman Hill, 62, eldest 
son of the late Railman James Jeromé 
Hill, retired vice president of the Great 
Northern Railroad; of heart disease; if 
Wheatley Hills, L. I. Beginning as a sec 
tion hand, Railman Hill complied with his 
father’s advice “to get out of railroading” 
as soon as possible after reaching 4o. 

Died. Arthur Hawley Scribner, 73 
president of Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub 
lishers; of heart-disease; in Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. A Princeton graduate, he was first 
president of the Ivy Club, permanent pres 
ident of the class of 188r. 


Died. Vice Admiral De Witt Coffman, 
7 U.S.N. retired, Wartime commandef 
of the battleship force of the Atlanti¢ 
Fleet; of a heart attack; in Jamestown, 
ee 

Died. John William Leonard, 83 
founder-editor of Who’s Who in Americ 
(1889); of old age; in Brooklyn. 


Died. James Norris Gamble, 96, vicé 
president of Procter & Gamble Co, 
(“Ivory” soap); of old age; in Cincinnat® 
Son of the firm’s Co-Founder Jame 
Gamble, it was he who, after studying 
chemistry at the University of Baltimore 
invented a soap that would float. 
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